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The “CENTER BITE” of 


GRIPS | 5 
Gives You EXTRA PULLING POWER 
When You Need It Most! 
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STRONGER COR 
we ve 16% MORE DRAWBAR PULL 


NLY one tractor tire ... the Firestone Ground Grip .. . 

takes a full “center bite.” This is where you need it 

most — and this “center bite” will add as much as 16% 
to the drawbar pull of your tractor. 


_. Firestone Ground Grips take a “center bite’ because 
they have connected traction bars. These bars dig in and 
pull right where the center of the load falls. Connected 
bars leave no gaps to collect and hold mud and trash. 
They’re stronger, too, being triple braced. Tread life has 
been increased 40%. 


Then, too, the cord bodies of Firestone Ground Grips 
are 14% stronger. . . . Add up these facts and it’s easy 
to understand why Ground Grips are your best buy in 
tractor tires. ; 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 






Listen to the ‘Voice of Firestone’ every Monday evening over NBC network. . Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Oh 7) 
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coUPON TODAY 
Deluxe Catalog 
Lasts! 


ott sx yt \ FREE | 


ACCEPT PRIZE TREE 
TO INTRODUCE 
See Coupon 


| Tiigefelal any 
Famous Red Flesh ELEPHANT 
HEART (Trade-mark) Plum 


Thousands now plant trees propagated direct in line 
from Record-Bearing Parent trees— many 


PICK FRUIT 1 to 3 years Sooner 


Get Luscious Giant Size 
up to 40 Bushels from one tree! 


New 

STARK 
GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS 
(Trade-mark) 
Apple 


Miracle Trees That Almost Anyone With 20 Feet Square of Ground Can Grow 


S Sensational as the advances of Science in War- 
time—Now come Triumphs of Horticulture al- 
most unbelievable in promise of more delicious 

fruit in record-breaking time. 

Thousands expecting to wait 7-8 or 10 years for trees 

to bear can hardly believe their eyes when they see 

frait ontrees 4 or even only 3 years after planting. And 
what fruits these are! Larger, juicier, more delicious, 
the boughs so profusely lacen it seems each tree is striv- 

outdo its sisters in young fertility and abundance. 
a ee ‘a picture these young-bearing marvels produce 
in home yards and farm orchards. Each one a living 
testimonial to the work of men like Burbank and Stark 
who devoted their lives to selection, cross-breeding, 
grafting and direct-in-line propagation so that mankind 
may enjoy more luscious improved varieties of fruits—, 
and enjoy them years earlier. Yes, trees bearing fruit so 
young they often pay back the full tree cost before ordi- 
nary trees bear their first crop. 

Stark now offers you fruits that color earlier, or bear 
extra bushels. Scientific propagation-grafting to give 
young trees big root-systems. Trees of younger bearing 
characteristics so they often produce fruit one, two or 
even three years quicker! 

No long waiting and waiting, season after season. 
These pure-strain varieties start fast and grow fast 
through direct-in-line propagation, with grafted ‘‘years- 
ahead” super-roots. These blue-ribbon, true-to-name 
trees, are “‘head-started”’ against transplanting-setback, 
through special STARK ‘“‘fattening” by rich plant food 
elements found in carefully selected soils. Many’so re- 
markably different that the U. S. Government has 
awarded them absolutely exclusive U. S. Patents, also 
trade-marks. And all Stark Wonder Trees (bushes and 
— well) are now absolutely guaranteed for safe 
arrival! 





Luther Burbank — world’s 
= horticultural wizard- 
whose superior new creations 
are propagated and sold ex- 
clusively by Stark Bro’s. 





New, Amazing, Color Art Fruit Bock Free! 
This latest and greatest of all fruit catalogs is already 
bringing thousands of enthusiastic letters from people 
in every state and walk of life who find that now they 
can often grow prize fruits easier than ordinary fruits. 
72 pages, bursting with true-life color pictures. Live- 
fruit photos make selection easy. Simple directions 
make growing practically fool-proof. The Master Book 
of Horticulture. Get FREE (while they last) this Won- 
der Book of Wonder Trees. You need only check the 
coupon below. 

In this book you see countless improved varieties, over 
525 prize varieties . . . many the parents of the fruit you 
grow. See the magnificent New STARKING (trade-mark), 
king of all red apples, red all over weeks before ripening; 
the STARK GOLDEN DELICIOUS (trade-mark)—New, 
Glorious, Unsurpassed for richness and juicy flavor, Su- 
preme for young and heavy-bearing, Quality Queen of all 
yellow apples. See the big New HALBERTA GIANT 
(U. S. Pat.) PEACH, an enormous midseason producer— 
the WORLD'S LARGEST PEACH .... delicious, melting, 
firm, fine for’ Eating, Canning and Freezing. Some weigh 
1 1b. each! See other exclusive Wonder Fruits SOLD ONLY 
by STARK Bro’s. Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


Accept Prize Tree Cffer to Intrcduce 
If there are none of these new STARK Wonder-Trees in 
your neighborhood, you are eligible for a Prize Tree! Check 
the coupon, to receive full information. 

Stark’s Amazing Landscape booklet contains simple, 
complete guide to home beautification. Shrub-culture and 
rose-planting simplified. 

Send for it. Check coupon. Make your home the 
envy of your neighborhood, a place of beauty and 
increase the value of your home. 

It comes FREE, the big new 72-page 
Color Book of Prize Fruits, Shrubs and 
Roses. With this book, you also get 
STARK’S new Fruit Planting guide—Free 

.. while supply lasts! So, check your cou- 
pon carefully, NOW! 


STARK 


NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 
Box BB-55, Town of Louisiana, MISSOURI 
Largest in the World, Oldest in America 


10 Branch Nurseries—Coast to Coast 


“41 sold $176.80 worth of trees in one week—spare time” 


STARKING NEW Double-Red 
De 


U. S. Gov't. 


Urges 


PLANT for 
FRUIT 


3 NEW STARK — 
BOOKS FREE — 
—if you hurry! 


; Then mail your coupon— 
he ee ee 


FRUIT Trak book er] 
O) Check here for Free Fruit Planting Guide. 

CO Cheek here for Free Home Landscape Bookiet. 
©) Cheek here for Special 210 Tree Proposition. - 

O Check here for Special Over 20 Tree proposition 








» « - Because 
BEAN has 


given so much 








attention to 
the SPRAYER 


The BEAN Royal Pump is 

the simplest, sturdiest, and é , 

most dependable spray pump baie toa Leo ta aE EES 

ever designed. It’s the prod- 

uct of 60 years of experience . . . 60 years of improvement and refinement. 

Fewer parts to wear. Fewer parts to watch. The Drive End is completely enclosed and all 
parts operate in a constant bath of clean oil. Trouble sealed out! Smooth-running efficiency 
sealed in! | 

Same sure efficiency in the Solution End. Compact streamlined construction with trouble- 
less ball valves, long-wearing porcelain-lined cylinders, a regulator that keeps the pressure 
where you want it, and all parts quickly and easily accessible and replaceable without dis- 


turbing the rest of the outfit. 
Write. for complete BEAN catalog which 


J Oo H N BR E A be M F G. Cc oO. describes BEAN construction in detail. 


Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
15 HOSMER STREET - LANSING, MICHIGAN 
104 WEST JULIAN STREET - SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


BEAN SPRAYERS 


WITH SEALED-IN CRANKCASE LUBRICATION 
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MOSsy yick & 
5S THAT ARE se °) 
pBRAt lics wil h to stop e acto 
pydrau big oven t post 
extra-st2 weight- Soft ¥ 
Meet the new Ford for 1946! Big, beau- omy ... And for a luxurious, level - 


tiful—and with more new develop- 
ments than many pre-war yearly 
models . . . It’s new in style—more 
streamlined—with a broader hood and 
bright new massive grille . . . There’s 
ten more horsepower than ever be- 
fore—and still more over-all econ- 
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ride, this car has new muliti-leaf 
springing. Always, you travel gently, 
smoothly ... Take your choice of two 
great engines. The spirited 
V-8, now 100 horsepower— 
the lively 90 horsepower Six 
... Yes, everywhere you look, 
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. These 


you'll find advancements . . 
new 1946 Ford cars are now in pro- 
duction. And they’ll continue to be 
produced in ever-increasing numbers. 
Keep in touch with your Ford 
dealer—for the smartest, most 
comfortable Ford car ever built. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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STREAMLINED POWER 


McCormick-Deering Orchard and 
Grove Tractors are streamlined in several 
ways for top efficiency. That means the 
entire basic design is ultra-modern. 

No excess weight or bulky construc- 
tion robs them of their economy of oper- 
ation. They’re compact but powerful. 
The O-4 has the same basic engine as 
the Farmall H, and the O-6 is powered 
by the Farmall M engine—which means 
tested engine economy and efficiency. 

Because of the smooth, streamlined 
shielding, branches and fruit slide over 


the tractor without being damaged. You 


can work close to the trees without in- 


juring them. 
Along with these features, the 


McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove 
Tractors have an extremely short turning 
radius—only eleven and one-half feet for 
the O-6 and ten feet for the O-4—for 
maximum maneuverability. 

See these distinctive tractors today. 
Visit your International Harvester dealer 
and get the complete story on stream- 
lined power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chieage 1. Illinois 
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To-Build Spray Equipment 
Editor’: 
hall due respects to Mr. C. R. Schney 
lle, [llinois, for his suggestions on 
ow to take the backaches out of spraying, 
nw Fruit Grower, September, 
1 would like to suggest our idea 
eve have used for the last three years. 
oF js a simple device and very easy to 


' With the high pressure rigs, it is 
fer aged addition to the spraying 












ee is Sry versatile and will allow the 
to spray straight up and nearly 
down and from side to side. [t can 
out of the holder and placed in any 
j ee holder iit a second or two. A child 
oe : can hold 600 to 800 pounds of 











as there is no work except to 
ore spray material. 
i ille, Mich. Albert H. Crane 
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REGULAR SPRAY GUN 







REGULAR BICYCLE 
SPINDLE WITH 
BALL BEARINGS 









BICYCLE FORK 
FROM FRONT WHEEL 





BALL BEARING 
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C SHORT BIECES OF PIPE| 
~_ “WELDED TO SIDE OF BARREL. 
PIPE SLIGHTLY LARGER THan| 
| BICYLE FORK 


—— 
HOLE CUT IN BARREL TO USE 
AS STEP AND VENTILATION 
AS WELL AS ENTRANCE FOR 
SPRAY HOSE if 


1 | 
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This unique spray gun holder was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Crane at the Apple Show 
of the Michigan State Horticultural Society 
th December of 1943 and made a great hit 
with other growers. Labor-saving gadgets, 
such as this one, show what enterprise and 
ingenuity can do to lighten labors on the 
fruit farm.—Editors. 


Likes Barrel Idea 
Dear Sir: 

I like Mr. Schney’s idea of a barrel to 
spray from. Since I spray from a tower, I 
will want a door in one side over the ladder. 
A good stiff angle iron hoop riveted to the 
top outside will make up for the weakness 
@ «caused by cutting the door. Then nice pad- 

_ ding around the top inside to soften the 
Tools will be at hand and not 
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THE EDITOR 


Thanks for the barrel idea. 


Jackson, Mich. L. B. Benton 


One good idea always leads to variations 
and other good ideas. We hope that grow- 
ers will exchange their ideas in this column. 
—Ed. 


Pecan Growing in Texas 
Dear Sir: 

With much interest we read the pages of 
your journal and note the difference in 
northern activities and southern. We have 
hever seen any writer from Texas in your 
pages. No doubt some readers would like to 
know where the pecan grows. Texas is the 
greatest pecan growing state in the Union. 
Millions of wild trees grow along the water 
courses, It’s common for one tree to pro- 
duce one thousand pounds of pecans. They 
hegin to open the latter part of September. 
and many times it’s January betore they are 
sathered. Texas had a bumper crop in 1944 
and wages were high: 30 dollars ner day 
were paid for thrashers, or 3 cents per 
pound to knock them, 3 cents per pound 
to pick them up. They are marketed by 
trucks to the shellers. It’s wondertul to 
see these pecans going. through the shelling 
process, where hundreds of girls dressed 
in white pick the halves from the broken 
pieces. We have two thousand pecan trees 
and on my place there are several trees that 
produce one thousand pounds. We had a 
humper crop of fruit the past season and 
$1 per bushel moved them as they ripened. 
Bend, Texas W. J. Millican 


Thanks, Grower Millican, tor this inter- 
esting treatise on pecans.—Ed. 


Scion Versus Cion 


Dear Editor: 

In his letter to you in the September is- 
sue, Mr. Van Zee ot Kalamazoo says ot 
the word “scion” that, “In Michigan, New 
York and California, it is spelled ‘cion’.” 
[ have lived in New York for a long time 
and have never seen that spelling except in 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Dictionary, where it is 
listed_as “obsolete” or “archaic?” 

Nearly as much as the directly useful in- 
formation in the Frurr Grower, [| am inter- 
ested in the articles and letters on old or 
little known varieties. It is a field for 
valuable investigation, as fashions in fruit 
will alwavs change. Some ot these old 
types, still cherished by a few fanciers, 
mav tather new and better kinds. 
Bedford. N. Y. Marshall Crane 


In horticultural circles, both spellings 
(cion and scion) are used and considered 
correct, although “scion” is generally pre- 
ferred.—Ed. 


Freakish Pear Tree 
Dear Sir: 

A freakish pear tree owned by Mrs. V. 
B. Hayes of Durant, Oklahoma, has added 
another chapter to its unorthodox career. 
The tree never bore fruit until long after 
the time for a self-respecting pear tree to 
produce. When the war started, it bore the 
finest pears and this season delivered a fine 
crop, then shed its leaves. 

Now it is in bloom again and is putting 
on another coat of leaves. 

Miami, Oklahoma Hugh Cox 

“vidently Mrs. Haves’ pear tree wants to 
do its part in rapid reconversion too.—Ed. 


. 





CALENDAR OF 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 


Nov. 15-16—The 34th Convention of the 
4.4 Fruit Growers Association will be 
held at lowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 

in connection with the 80th Annual Con- 

vention of the lowa State Horticultural 

Society—R. S. Herrick, Sec’y-Treas., 

Des Moines. 


Nov. 15-l6—Annual Convention. of | the. 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society at 
the Retlaw Hotel in Fond du Lac.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, Madison. 


Dec. 3-5—The Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society will 


be held at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—aArthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


Dec. 3-5—Washington State Horticultural 
Association Annual Meeting will be held 
in Wenatchee.—John C. Snyder, Sec’y- 
Treas., Pullman. 


Dec. 4-6—The 50th: Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Hotel Roanoke; Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia.—W. S. Camptield, Sec'y, Staunton. 


Dec. 4-6—The 75th Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society will 
be heid in the Civic Auditorium at Grand 


Rapids—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East 
Lansing. - 
Dec. 6-7—The Annual Meeting of the 


Oregon State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Medford—O. T. McWhorter, 
Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 7-8—The Montana Horticultural So- 
ciety will meet at Orchard Homes, Mis- 
soula—George L. Knight, Sec’y, Mis- 
soula. ‘ 


Dec. 11-12—The.55th Annual Meeting of 
the Connecticut Pomological Society will 
be held at Hotel Bond, Harttord.—H. C. 
Miles, Sec’y, Milford. 


(ec. 12-14—Annual Meeting of the [ndiana 
Horticultural Society at Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis.—K. I. Fawcett, Sec’y, La- 
fayette. 

Jan. 3-448th Annual Meeting of the 
Maryland State Horticultural Society at 
Hagerstown.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec'y, 
College Park. 


Jan. 9-10—-Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers Association in 
Worcester.—W. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 


Jan. 16-18—91lst Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society at 
Convention Hall, Rochester—Roy P. 
McPherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 


Jan. 22—Annual Meeting of Vermont State 
Horticultural Society in the Memorial 
Auditorium at Burlington —C. H. Blas- 
berg, Sec’y, Burlington. 


Jan. 22-24—Annual Meeting ot the Penn- 
sylvania State Horticultural Association 
in. the Chestnut Street Auditorium at 
Harrisburg.—John U. Ruef, Sec’y, State 
College. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Eastern Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society at 
Kingston—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, 
Le Roy. 


Feb. 6-7—The Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Societv will be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati—Frank H. Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 


Feb. 8-9—The 5ist Annual Convention of 
the West Virginia State Horticultural 
Society at Martinsburg—Carroll R. 
Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 
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Unequalled Combination of Features... Meres Proof! 


A year ago we promised big, new developments in Myers WHAT USERS SAY ; 
Orchard Sprayers. New design, new features. New method of SPEED: “One man did the same job that 
application. New performance that would be outstanding in formerly required three men." 


any competition. Already this new Myers air blast sprayer is a 
setting performance records for foresighted growers. COVERAGE: Complete top-to-bottom ap- 
plication and excellent penetration. 


Myers new, proved Silveraire Sprayer offers you an unbeatable geOQNOMY: “Low first cost, and low oper- 
combination of features. It’s the only sprayer that sweeps the 
spray forward and backward as well as from top to bottom of 
the trees. Get full information now on the new Silveraire and EASE OF HANDLING: "My men are very 


the complete line of Myers Sprayers; also on the complete enthusiastic over it and the way it handles.” 


service offered by your Myers dealer. . 
——=* CHECK AND MAIL COUPON NOW. 


ating expense with more even coverage.’ 














The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Dept. D-83, Ashland, Ohio 
Send your free literature on items checked below. 
() Power Sprayers [] Power Pumps (J Hand Pumps 


(J Hand Sprayers C] Water Systems (] Hay Unloading Tools 
[] Care and Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 
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RSERY STOCK 


TILL SCARCE 


ALBERT F. MEEHAN 


slesale Fruit Tree Growers 


Association 


OR several years there has been a 
eat shortage of fruit trees available 
for planting on the farm and in com- 
mercial orchards. This shortage has 
fen caused by a number of factors, 
om of which may not have been con- 


" “sidered by the orchardist; the others 


are so obvious that it scarcely seems 
“necessary to.mentton them. 


_ FIRST: There has been a short- 
“age of seed to produce the fruit tree 
‘stocks. The war stopped the importa- 
tion of seed and sources of supply in 
this country had to be developed. 

_<These sources were difficult to find, 
and where the seed was- available, 
there was very little labor to gather 
it. For these reasons, there has been 
insufficient seed of uncertain quality, 
since the labor used to gather’ the seed 
had very little experience along these 
lines. 


SECOND: Again a shortage of la- 
hor came to the fore by preventing 
the normal planting of fruit tree 
stocks. Budding ot fruit trees is an 
art, and while many can learn how to 
bud, it takes an experienced man to 
“bud” a large number of trees in a 
day, and to do it so well that a good 
stand of buds will be assured from 
his services. During the war, many 
skilled “budders* joined the Armed 
Forces, leaving insufficient men in 
numbers and skill to carry on: this 
work. Therefore, full stands could 
not be produced. The use of inex- 
perienced boys to “tie in” the buds 
also helped to reduce the stands. 


THIRD: During the past few 
years," many fruit tree growers have 
changed from using ratha to rubber 
budding strips to tie the buds. The 
Goodrich Company had developed 
strips of various lengths and _ thick- 
nesses and had worked out a com- 
pound whereby these strips would dis- 
integrate at the proper time. How- 
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Well-grown trees like this block of two-year-old Mcintosh with good uniform development and 
strong foliage will make- a good record in the orchard. 


ever, during the war, natural rubber 
was not available for this purpose 
and budding strips had to be de- 
veloped quickly from synthetic rub- 
her. There was little time to experi- 
ment with this synthetic rubber before 
it was put on the market. Synthetic 
rubber does not have the resiliency of 
natural rubber and when pulled too 
tight will break, often before the 
“bud” is caught. This has resulted in 
the loss ot buds and has caused con- 
siderable shortage in production. 

It is hoped that before the next 
budding season natural rubber will 
again be available, or at least a pro- 
portion of it that can be incorporated 
into the budding strip. 


FOURTH: During the past two 
years, weather conditions have been 
unusual in many parts of the coun- 
try. In the East, during the summer 
otf 1944, there was little rain, and 






Photograph—H. 8. Turkey. 


during the past summer it rained al- 
most every other day. In one case, 
drought reduced the stands, and in 
the other, lack of cultivation gave 
similar results. 


FIFTH: During the war, the 
United States Government urged the 
planting of food crops. Fruit trees 
were considered essential, and this 
created a heavy demand from the 
home owner and the victory gardener. 
A large part of the limited production 
was diverted to this class of buyers, 
thereby further decreasing the supply 
of nursery stock to commercial grow- 
ers. 

Today, an extreme shortage of all 
kinds of fruit trees still exists, but 
as labor conditions improve, produc- 
tion will increase and eventually will 
catch up with the demand. But look 
for a shortage of nursery stock for 
the next few years! 


eee eee 


gone the past few years, fruit growers have frequently been disappointed 
with the nursery stock they received. Trees would not be of the size and age 
that were ordered; others would not be of the variety desired. The nurseries have 
usually explained this situation by saying that they were out of that particular 
stock and sent the next best items in their catalog. 

What are some of the reasons for this shortage and how long will it continue? 
To answer this, the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has asked Albert F. Meehan, 
Secretary of the Wholesale Fruit Tree Growers Association, to give his views on 


the subject. 


One outstanding fact—and one that many growers learned from unfortunate 
experiences last year—is that growers should place their orders for fruit trees 
early—immediately—and with reliable nurseries. The early shopper always has _ 


an advantage.—Editors. 
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ORCHARDING ON 
RECLAIMED SOIL 


BY JONAS HOWARD 


Goop soil management is the key 
to successful orcharding on the wide- 
ly known farm of C. D. Blubaugh & 
Sons. In 1924 Mr. Blubaugh pur- 
chased 140 acres in the picturesque 
but infertile and eroded hills of east- 
ern Knox County, Ohio. Land was 
fairly cheap then and few could un- 
derstand why this man from the city 
purchased such a poor run-down farm 
to begin agricultural operations. But 
it was in this section of the country 
that C. D. Blubaugh grew up as a 
farm boy and left the farm for a num- 
ber of years because the land became 
too poor to support a family. So, in 
1924, he was really returning to his 
homeland, but with new ideas about 
farming that soon proved to be profit- 
able. 

At first conventional farming meth- 
ods were followed with only slight 
changes. Then Mr. Blubaugh piled 
on the sloping land tons of straw, old 
hay, corn fodder, corncobs, and other 
kinds of vegetable matter to decay 
and enrich the soil with organic mat- 
ter, the key to soil fertility. Fer- 
tilizers, phosphates in particular, were 
applied abundantly to crops. Yields 
of torn, wheat and hay began to climb 
and the farm began to pay its way. 
For ten years the Blubaughs farmed 
in this manner. 

In 1933 Mr. Blubaugh planted one 
of the steepest and poorest slopes to 
apples and turned it over to his son, 
FE. C. Blubaugh to make it pay divi- 
dends. Subsequent plantings were 
made in 1934 and 1935, bringing the 
total orchard acreage to 40 acres, its 
present size. Some 240 acres now 
comprise the farm, hybrid\seed corn 
being the principal cash crop, aside 
from the orchard. The old conven- 
tional farming methods have since 
given way to the modern systems of 
strip and contour farming. The or- 
chard is not planted on the contour 
since this practice was adopted only 
shortly after the plantings were made. 
Any new plantings, however, will be 
made on the contour. The hybrid 
seed corn and other farm enterprises 
are under the direction of another son 
and brother of E. C. Blubaugh. So 
it is a rather unusual and unique 
family business, showing good diver- 
sification of enterprises. 


The ten years of good soil man- 
agement practices proved of great 
value when the orchard was planted. 
The young trees got off to a good 
start and are continuing to thrive on 
a silty-clay soil under: a system of 
sod-mulch culture. Straw, hay, weeds, 
corncobs or any other kind of or- 
ganic matter are used for mulch. 


A heavy liming program is now under 
way to produce an abundance of sweet 


E. C. Blubaugh uses the good framework of 
Hibernal crab on which to bud his desired 
varieties. Note the well-spaced and wide-angled 
crotches of the main scaffolds of the tree. 


clover between the rows for ground 
cover and mulch material. From 4 
to 6 tons of lime per acre are required 
on this highly acid soil for good stands 
of alfalfa and sweet clover. 

“Spraying is a matter of faith,” 
says young E. C. Blubaugh. This he 
explains by saying that you apply a 
film of poison to the tree and fruits 
and then have faith that you have 
killed the pest or prevented it from 
developing since no immediate re- 
sults are apparent. 

The 5700 bushels of high-quality 
fruit picked last year from about 1000 
trees are evidence of the thorough and 
timely spray program which Blu- 
baugh follows. A dormant application 
of 3 percent oil is made every year. 
Three or 4 prebloom scab sprays are 
normally applied, liquid lime sulfur as 
the fungicide. A calyx-cup and 4 
cover sprays are applied using arse- 
nate of lead and a wettable sulfur as 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Mr. Bluobaugh’s daughterdn. 

law helps with the apple har 

vest. Photograph—Soil Con. 
servation Service. 


E. C. Blubaugh starting out with his sprayer. 
Water to be used for spraying is pumped from 
a pond to a tank in one corner of the orchard. 


Tons of mulch material are hauled into the 
orchard every year to enrich the soil with 
organic matter and to conserve moisture: 





ghter-in. 
ple har: 
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| MICHIGAN'S CULTIVATE 
| BLUEBERRY INDUSTRY 


By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
SOUTH HAVEN EXPERIMENT STATION 


~ 


sf Despre the fact that the wild 


blueberry was present in great 
abundance when the first settlers ar- 
rived in this country, no, serious 


attempts were made to bring it under 


cultivation for nearly 300 years. 
Principal reasons for this lack of 
interest in cultivating the blueberry 
were its reputation for disliking cul- 
tivation, and the abundant supply of 
wild berries which seemed to make 


© the growing: of this fruit under cul- 


| tivation unnecessary. 


In 1908 the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, realizing that the supply 
of wild blueberries was rapidly di- 
minishing, assigned the late Dr. F. 
V. Coville to the task of studying 
the cultural requirements of the 
blueberry. As the plant had the repu- 
tation of being very difficult to trans- 
plant, his first efforts were concerned 
with its soil Tequirements. From 


these studies, he learned that the 


» accompanying 
| blueberry were due to transplanting 
»to a neutral 


blueberry plant required an acid 
soil, and that many of the failures 
transplanting the 


or alkaline soil. Dr. 


' Coville made many other contribu- 


P tions to the development of the 
© domesticated 
F through the breeding and selection 
-of varieties producing berries of 


blueberry, especially 


very large size. 
Another pioneer in the improve- 


© ment of the blueberry who has made, 


and is still making, great contribu- 
tions to the cultivated blueberry in- 
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dustry, is Miss Elizabeth White of 
Whitesbog, New Jersey. Miss White 
offered cash prizes to pickers who 
were harvesting wild berries for any 
plants that they could find which 
produced berries a half-inch or more 
in diameter. She secured several va- 
rieties of merit in this way, one of 
which, Rubel, has been very widely 
grown. Dr. Coville used Miss White’s 
collection of varieties for some of his 
fruit breeding work. 

Because of the early work of Dr. 
Coville and Miss White in New Jer- 
sey, a commercial industry started 
there about 1918 which has grown 
into large proportions. In 1923 the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station started experimental work in 
blueberry culture at its South Haven 
Experiment Station.” Since then re- 
search: work in all phases of blue- 
berry production has been conducted 
at this Station. The first commercial 
planting in thé state. was made near 
Grand Junction in 1928 and now 
nearly 700 acres are in various stages 
of production. This year production 
will probably reach nearly one and 
one-half million” pints of berries. 
Seuthwestern Michigan, in particu- 
lar, has considerable areas of land 
suitable for: blueberry culture and it 
is expected that the industry will 
reach large proportions within a few 
years. 


Climatic Requirements 


The cultivated blueberry is of the 
highbush type and should not be 


Above left—From 


15 to 20 cases of blue- 
berries are sold at this Michigan roadside 
market a day. Above right—These 20-pound 
cans and 12-pint flats, which are being loaded 
into a truck at the field packing shed, will be 
taken to market at Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Here is the market center of the Michigan 
Blueberry Growers’ Association. The truck 
in the background is being loaded with 20- 
pound cans of blueberries. Destination is 
Milwaukee where the berries will be frozen. 


confused with the lowbush blueberry 
oiten found growing in abundance 
in the northern parts of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, 
throughout New England, and other 
places. Attempts to grow the high- 
bush blueberry in Michigan north 


‘of the lower end of Saginaw Bay 


have not been entirely successful. 
Any plantings, of the highbush blue- 
(Continued on page 26) 


Blueberries are graded and packed for market 
in this packing shed, which is one of five on 
a twenty-acre planting of blueberries. 








CHERRIES— 


A BIG BUSINESS 


BY ELDON S. BANTA 











W un a man begins talking in 
terms of millions you know it is big 
business, particularly when the sub- 
ject is cherries. But A. J. Rogers, 
General Manager of Cherry Growers, 
Inc., Traverse City, Michigan is used 
to talking in these figures since his 
plant processed in 1944 some 9,000,- 
000 pounds of sweet and sour cher- 
ries. The largest year on record for 
this cooperative was 1937 when 17,- 
000,000 pounds of cherries went 
through the huge plant. Cherries rep- 
resented a third of last year’s total 
output of fruits and vegetables of the 
plant; ,27,000,000 pounds of raw 
cherries, peaches, apples, potatoes and 
other vegetables found their way into 
cans .or were frozen. A large per- 
centage of the plant’s output was con- 
signed to the government to supply 
the armed forces. 

Traverse City, Michigan may right- 
fully be called the cherry capital of 
the world. Here, within a hundred 
mile radius of the city are grown 
half the sour cherries of the United 
States. , 

Cherries do not lend themselves 
readily to the fresh market. Only a 
very slight percentage of the cherries 
produced in the United States move 
into the fresh market, practically the 
entire crop going to the processors. In 
the past, the majority of the crop has 
been canned, but at present there is an 
increasing volume of cherries being 
frozen. The product is hailed a suc- 
cess by the trade, and the demand for 
frozen cherries is growing. 








The plant of Cherry Growers, Inc. 
is the largest in Michigan and is co- 
operatively owned by some 200 grow- 
ers of the Traverse City area. Its 
history’ is interesting. Mr. A. J. 
Rogers led organization of this co- 
operative and has been its: manager 


ever since. Here are Mr. Rogers own 


words: “Cherry Growers, Inc. has 
been freezing, canning and brining 
cherries, and freezing apples and 
peaches since its organization in May, 


1939. It is the culmination of a co- 
operative effort since 1930. These 
operations have now expanded to in- 
clude frozen corn and snap beans. A 
brand new product, a frozen potato, 
comparable in excellence to the finest 
quick-frozen vegetable. is just now 
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Plant of Cherry Growers, Inc., Traverse 
City, Mich., the cherry capital of the world, 


Left—Mr. A. J. Rogers, General Manager of 
Cherry Growers, Inc., seated in his office, 


Above—One of the large pitting machines 
which is capable of handling 20 to 24 tons 
of cherries per day running full capacity, 


Left—Cherries are conveyed on endless belts 


to moving sorting tables where women work- 
ers sort out decayed and imperfect fruit. 





Each -No. 10 can is weighed by workers 
and must contain a definite and accurate 
weight after the cherries have been cooked. 






" 
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A Cherry Growers, Inc. truck loading at the plant's shipping dock. 


y 


being introduced to the public. 

“A dehydration plant was built for 
dehydrating potatoes in 1943 for gov- 
ernment needs. This has become an 
important operation, covering from 
nine to ten months of the year. 

“The organization, which is strictly 
a non-profit cooperative, last year 
handled the equivalent of more than 
twelve hundred carloads of incoming 
and outgoing raw and finished prod- 
ucts and supplies. The fresh fruit 
and vegetables received were over 
twenty-seven million pounds, and’ the 
total business amounted to approxi- 
mately two and one-half million dol- 
lars. 

“The-several hundred farmer mem- 
ber-stuckholders now own a_ plant 
worth a half-million dollars, and the 
returns for their products have been 
substantially above the market price.” 

How are the cherries handled upon 
arrival at the big plant? First they 
are soaked in large tanks of cold water 
for at least six hours. The cherries 
absorb water and the skins become 
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Number 2 cans of cherries are carried to 
the closing machine by means of the conveyor. 


turgid or firm, thus making them 
more suitable for pitting. In this con- 
dition less of the ‘*meat” of the cherry 
is pushed out with the pit and the 
cherries are not “ragged” but clean- 
cut. 

From the soaking tanks, the cher- 
ries move through sprays of cold 
water to the mechanical sizers. The 
smaller cherries drop through and 
are used for making juice and by- 
products. The larger ones are con- 
veyed on endless belts to the moving 
sorting tables where women sort out 
decayed, deformed or otherwise im- 
perfect fruits. The No. 1 fruits are 
elevated to the large pitting machines, 
sach capable of handling 20 to 24 tons 
per day running full capacity. With 


20 of these machines on three lines, 


more than 400 tons of cherries can 
be pitted in a capacity day’s run. 
The pits are conveyed to the fur- 
naces of the plant and used for fuel. 
The pitted cherries are now ready to 
be canned or frozen. This year’s total 
output of some 2,000,000 pounds, the 


(Continued on page 36) 





under hydraulic pressure for cherry juice. 





The floor fan is used in this freezer to cir- 
culate cold air and to hasten fruit freezing. 


The cherry pits are conveyed to the furnaces 
of the plant and used as fuel for operation. 









FUMIGATING 
APPLE STORAGES 


CONTROLLING RODENTS 


AND 


HIBERNATING CODLING MOTH 
LARVAE WITH METHYL BROMIDE 


By ROBERT M. BORG 


and J. CARL DAWSON 


found, by Federal and State researct 

workers’ ', ~.,a safe, effective. anc 
economical fumigant’ to control rod; 
ents (rats and mice) in apple cold 
storages. Cne treatment in the stor- 
age in the fall when the apples are 
stored and held at the proper tempera- 
ture is sufficient to kill all rodents, 
thus eliminating any’ possibility of 
winter damage unless, of course, re- 
infestation occurs. 

Even though the storage may be 
made proof against rats and mice, 
care must be taken to keep doors 
closed and to check the building pe- 
riodically for openings. In spite of 
this, rodents are carried into the 
building in boxes and crates of fruit. 

Since losses in apple cold storages 
from these destructive pests are enor- 
mous each year throughout the coun- 
try, this new method of control should 
prove invaluable to fruit growers and 
cold storage operators. Fumigating 
storages with Methyl Bromide is a 
relatively, simple and inexpensive pro- 
cedure; and, when the fumigant 1s 
properly applied, it will not injure 
the fruit. 

The following information will 
prove helpful in preparing, fumigat- 
ing, and aerating storages for rodent 
and insect control : 


Steps Taken in Fumigating an 
Apple Cold Storage 

1. Install a piping system to apply 

the fumigant. ; 

2. Arrange for adequate circulating 
and venting facilities. 

3. Calculate the cubic feet of stor- 
age space and dosage of Methyl 
Bromide. 

4. Check the temperature of the 
storage. 

5. Seal the 
against leakage. 

6. Apply the fumigant from out- 
side the storage. 


storage thoroughly 


Merny. Bromide — has been 


Cold storage plant showing open ports. Very little labor and material are 
needed to seal such a plant for fumigation since it is tightly constructed, 


7 ‘Take precautions and post warn- 
ing signs 

8. Aerate the storage with strong 
exhaust fans 


Installation of Simple Piping System 


The first step in preparing a stor- 
age for fumigation is to install ade- 
quate piping or tubing needed to lib- 
erate the gas from the outside. This 
will eliminate the necessity for enter- 
ing the building at the time of ap- 
plication of the fumigant. One-fourth 
inch ©. D. copper tubing may be 
used. From a convenient place out- 
side the storage, or in an adjacent, 
separate room where cylinders can 


' be set up, the tubing is run through 


the wall and inside the storage to.a 
point directly in front of a blower 
or a 12-15 inch circulating fan. The 
end of the tube should be provided 


A fan is set up in, the port behind rodent 
proof screening to draw in fresh air from 
period. 


the outside during the aeration 








































with a “T” fitting, or the end may be 
closed and soldered or sealed with a 
screw. bs 

Lateral holes should be drilled 
in the tube near the end to allow the 
gas to escape in two directions. 

If the storage is large (50,000 
cubic feet) with more than one blow- 
er, separate tubes should be installed 
to each blower, or, if there are no 
blowers, to circulating fans (one for 
each 25,000-30.000 cubic feet of 
space). If there are two or more 
stories, each floor should be piped 
separately with individual*tubes lead- 
ing from the outside, where a header 
is provided, to the blowers or fans. 
The header consists of a series of 
valves which permit the liquid Methyl 
Bromide to be released to individual 
floors. 
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An exhaust fan evacuates the Methyl Bro- 
mide gas mixture after fumigation. All 
points of leakage should be sealed tightly. 
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Applying Methyl Bromide from outside the storage through a simple 
piping system attached to Methyl Bromide cylinder which is set on a 
scale to determine the exact amount to release. Note Master switch. 


Methods for Circulation and 
Ventilation 

Arrangements must be made for 
regulating the blower system or fans 
in order that the gas will be distrib- 
uted throughout the storage. Since 
Methyl Bromide gas is heavier than 
air, it naturally tends to stratify un- 
less circulated; but, once the gas is 
properly distributed, it will not re- 
stratify. Therefore, the blowers or 
fans should be turned on 15 minutes 
before the fumigant is applied and 
allowed to run for 15 minutes after it 
has been released. A master switch 
should be installed outside the stor- 
Page 15 American Fruit Grower November, 1945 
The port is sealed with 4-inch masking tape, 


or other sealing materials, since Methyl 
Bromide has great penetrating properties. 


————s 
+ 











age. ‘This will eliminate the necessity 
of entering the storage at any time 
during fumigation period. 

Proper facilities for evacuatmg the 
storage of this mixture of Methyl 
Bromide and air are just as import- 
ant as those for applying and mixing 
the gas. A strong exhaust fan, there- 
fore, should be installed for each 25,- 


‘000 to 30,000 cubic feet~of storage 


space as a rapid and complete change 
of air is desirable. If chutes, ports, 
or ventilators are present, fans may 
he set up firmly in them and sealed 
from the outside with heavy asphalt 
paper and masking tape. These ex* 
haust fans should be set up on one 
side or on one end of the storage so 
that doors or other openings may be 
opened on the opposite end or side to 
allow fresh air to be drawn in from 
the outside. 

If fans are installed in the roof, 
doors or ventilators below can be 
opened on each floor. 


Proper Dosage 


The dosage recommended for ro- 
dents in apple cold storage fumiga- 
tion is % pound of Methyl Bromide 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of space for 
an exposure peried of 5 hours at 32- 
34°F., no more and-no less. This 
standard dosage is recommended 
whether the storage is filled, or only 
partly filled, with boxes or crates of 
apples and is based upon a gas-tight 
storage. CAUTION: A higher dos- 
age and longer exposure period may 
injure the apples. 

It is necessary to measure accurate- 
ly the dimensions of each room or 


Here is a modern cold storage air cooler which is ideal for distributing 
Methyl Bromide throughout the storage. Where .no air coolers are 
present, twelve to fifteen inch circulating fans should be used. 


each floor to compute*the total cubic 
footage of space. In calculating the 
dosage of Methyl Bromide by weight, 
the following formula is used: Di- 
vide the volume of the space in cubic 
feet by 1,000, then multiply this 
quotient by the dosage rate as ex- 
pressed in pounds per 1,000 cubic 
feet of space. Example: For a dos- 
age of :25 pounds per 1,000 cubic 
feet in a 50,000 cubic foot space, it 
would take 50,000 x .25=12.5 
1,000 


pounds of Methyl Bromide. 


Maintain Proper Temperature 


The temperature must be held as 
near 32-34°F. as possible not only to 
keep the fruit properly, but fumiga- 
tion at higher temperatures may in- 
jure ,the apples. 


Sealing the Storage 


Although most apple cold storages 
are relatively tight, points of leakage 
are found around pipes, wires, win- 
lows, doors, chutes, ports, ventilators, 
Hoors, etc. These should be sealed 
tightly as Methyl Bromide has great 
penetrating properties and will escape 
through the smallest opening. Cracks 
and crevices ntay be sealed with mask- 
ing tape or gummed tape or a caulk- 
ing compound consisting of 3 parts 
of calcium chloride, 8 parts of 
asbestos, and 4 parts of water by 
weight. A number of other materials 
may be used; such as putty, caulking 
compound, cement, waterglass, wet 
shredded newspaper, an oil and flour 
mixture, cup grease and Kraft paper, 

(Continued on-page 24) 
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APPLES. 


Raising Apple Quality 

When you delve into the causes of 
defects that may occur to apples from 
the time they ripen on the trees until 
they reach the consumer's table, you 
think it a miracle that any reach their 
destination in prime condition. Re- 
search workers at the New York State 
College of Agriculture have worked 
on this problem, and have arrived at 
about that same conclusion... They 
checked the fruit at two points, at the 
G. L. F. Mid-Hudson Fruit Auction, 
the beginning of the journey, and 
again at retail stores in Syracuse and 
Buffalo, New York. The results were 
astounding. 

Surface bruising to some degree 
was observed in every lot. This means 
that apples must be handled like eggs 
and that packages should be improved 
in order to cut down waste from 
bruising. Lack of good color was the 
second most important defect at both 
ends of the market line. About two 
thirds of the lots failed to meet the 
standards for good color. This means 
that a majority of these apples did not 
have the eye-appeal necessary to sell 









them quickly and consequently their 
sales value was lowered. 

Scab, stem punctures and codling 
moth stings were found in more than 
one half of the lots inspected. Ob- 
viously such injuries lowered the sales 
appeal of the fruit as well as profits 
to both grower and retailer. One of 
the most significant conclusions from 
such a study as this is that most of 
the defects are preventable to a high 
degree by both grower and dealer. 
Just think what the result would be if 
the quality of apples was raised even 
25 percent. Growers would realize 
more from their labors, retailers could 
cut their waste and losses greatly, and 
the fruit would move more rapidly 
along the entire line of marketing. 


CHERRIES - 


Size and Quality of Cherries Af- 
fected by Spray Materials 


Experiment Station workers of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia have cooperated for the past four 
years in a sour cherry spraying proj- 
ect. The objective of the awork was to 
develop a more satisfactory cherry 


spray program. 

A number of materials were tried 
in the tests, including standard bor- 
deaux, fixed coppers, and lime sulfur 
sprays. Other materials were Com- 
pound 341, Fermate, Dithane, Com- 
pound 604, Puratized N5-X, Isothan 
04 and Isothan Q15, all new organic 
fungicides. 

A good sour cherry fungicide must 
control leaf spot. cause little or no leaf 
injury, must not dwarf the fruit and 
must permit proper coloring of the 
fruit, and must keep the solids content 
of the fruit high. These were the cri- 
teria by which the various fungicides 
were judged. 

Bordeaux mixture produced small, 
dark-red cherries high in soluble solids 
and acid, but they shriveled badly in 
dry seasons and frequently were in- 
jured around the stems. The lime- 


sulfur sprayed cherries were larger ° 


and seldom injured around the stem, 
but were lighter in color. The fixed or 
insoluble. coppers produced effects 
similar to bordeaux but were much 
less exaggerated, except the stem in- 
jury. which was more pronounced 
with the insoluble copper compounds. 

Of the organic fungicides ‘tried, 
Fermate and Compound 341 gave the 
best results. Their chief disadvantages 
were that they produced cherries of 
light color and low in soluble solids. 
The size of the cherries was good and 
satisfactory control of leaf spot was 
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ed. Dithane gave poor leaf spot 
fol. The other organic fungicides, 
mpound 604, Isothan 04, Isothan 
Sand Puratized N5-X controlled 


E spot satisfactorily until late in the 
ison and had no serious affects upon 
s fruit. They are promising new 
terials. 


UEBERRIES 


» Blueberries In Maine 


or almost 10 years the state of 
ine has been engaged in a quality 
sprovement program for its blue- 
ries. Growers and processors first 
anged their pack from one of just 
mater to that containing 40% syrup, 
nd the demand climbed for the prod- 
#. Berries were carefully selected 

md only the very best went into the 
ind 

) Now the state of Maine regards 
lieberries as an important crop and 

is State. Legislature has. recently ap- 

propriated $25,000 to purchase and 
quip an experimental blueberry farm. 

The general supervision and manage- 

ment of the farm is vested in’ the 
[Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

F tion. 

' The Maine Legislature also passed 
an act which levies a 1!4 mill tax per 
pound on all blueberries marketed in 
the state. In the words of the act, the 
proceeds will be used, “for conducting 
scientific research and extension work 
relating to the production, process- 
ing and marketing of blueberries 
through the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University 
of Maine.” 7 


Gooseberries Get Epsom Salts 


Gooseberries in Oregon fertilized 
_ With magnesium sulfate (epsom salts ) 
produced more berries, and berries of 
higher vitamin C content than plants 
growing on the same soil type without 
the application. The application also 
controlled a type of leaf blotch which 
was apparently caused by a deficiency 
of magnesium. 

The experimental plot of goose- 
berries received 30 pounds of mag- 
nesium sulfate per acre and increased 
the net profit by $62.25 per acre. This 
would be considered a good rate of 
interest on the small investment. 

Dr. W. L. Powers of the Oregon 
State College has been conducting 
these experiments for a number of 
years. Some of the state’s soils are 
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EEGOOSEBERRIES 


Peaches go from the orchard to packing shed 
where they are sorted and checked for quality. 


deficient in magnesium, as is_ the 
Amity silty clay loam upon which the 
vooseberries were grown. Dr. Pow- 
ers report is the first to indicate the 
profitable applicatton of magnesium 
on Oregon soils. 


PEACHES. — 


Peach Tree Borer Control 


Before 1914 thousands of peach 
trees died every year from the ravages 
of the peach tree borer. Until that 


Grading and packing apples on an Ohio apple 
farm. Photo—Farm Credit Administration. 
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time, the control of the insect baffled 
the scientists, nothing seemed to stop 
the insects’ invasion of the peach 
orchards of the nation. 

Then about 1914, Dr. E. B. Blakes- 
lee of the Bureau ot Entomology. and’ 
Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture began testing numer- 
ous materials for the control of this 
notorious pest. Just previous to this, 
a new chemical had been found useful 
in fumigating closed places for the 
control of household insects. The new 
material was_ paradichlorobenzene. 
Acting upon the principles of closed 
fumigation, Blakeslee placed some of 
the crystals around peach trees in- 
fested with the borers and covered 
them with a small mound of earth. 
The test successfully contrulled the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Tu E use of pre-harvest sprays to 
prevent drop of fruit'has become a 
standard orchard practice. Ordinarily, 
the growth regulating substance is 
applied as a liquid spray. A recent 
development in the application of such 
materials is to dissolve the chemical 


together with a carrier in a liquid 


gas under pressure within a small 
cylinder. The Army has been using 
this method for dispersing DDT for 
insect control and it is called the 
“aerosol” method. 

Limited experiments using the pre- 
harvest materials in the “aerosol” 
method have been conducted at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York. Dr. H. 
B. Tukey, now Head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at Michigan 
State College and Dr. C. L. Hamner 
of the Geneva Station who conducted 
the tests, report the results satisfac- 
tory on dwarf and semi-dwarf trees. 
The “aerosol” method was applied 
to the varieties, McIntosh, Macoun 
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AEROSOL METHOD 
FOR HOME FRUIT 
PLANTING 







and Kendall, all of which tend to drop 
their fruits prematurely. 

Macoun showed the least favorable 
response, 56 percent of the fruit re- 
maining on the treated trees 22 days 
after the normal harvest date as 
compared with 33 percent on the un- 
treated trees. Treated McIntosh re- 
tained 75 percent of its apples 22 days 


These two trees show the effect of aerosol 
application of naphthalene acetic acid on 
adherance of Kendall apples. (Left)—un. 
treated; right—treated Sept. 18 and 25 
and Oct. 3 and 10. Photos—H. B. Tukey. 


after the normal harvest date and the 
untreated trees held 36 percent of 
their fruits. The Kendall showed 
the most phenamenal results. The 
“erosol sprayed” trees, 35-days after 
the normal harvest period, still re- 
tained 87 percent of the fruit while 
the checks only had about 2 percent 
of their apples. 

Thus these station workers suggest 
a new possibility in the “aerosol” 
method for the home gardener who 
has small trees. The method has many 
advantages; easily and quickly ‘ap- 
plied, inexpensive and no large equip- 
ment is required. A 1-pound cylinder 
of the gas is equivalent to 28% gal- 
lons of water, which weighs over 200 
pounds. The tests also indicate that 
the method can be adopted for con- 
trol of insects and diseases in small 
home fruit plantings. 


Kendall fruits which remained on the tree 36 days beyond the date of commercial harvest 
following four applications of naphthalene acetic acid in aerosol form at seven-day in- 
tervals. The cracks in the fruits are due to overripeness and not to aerosol treatment. 
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The Simplest, Sturdiest, and Most 
Dependable pump built for high 
pressure spraying, because— 
Here are its only moving parts: 





Your which back 
motor 
oil moves . ree 
THIS_. THIS — orth. 





Just a yoke with two plungers, that is pushed: back 
and forth by a sturdy roller-bearing crank. There are no 


other moving parts on a “Friend” Pump, except valve 


balls as on every sprayer. 


Complete Lubrication—including the plung- 
ers. Many growers have used “Friend” Sprayers for 
years without changing either plungers or packing. 


“Instant-Clean”’ Valves with threadless 


~ seats outside, easy to get at. 


Growers who have used the “Friend” will tell you: 
“It is the most practical and dependable sprayer built.” 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gasport, N. Y. 


“SS © 


Dusters with the same Relia- Sizers and Cleaners 
bility as “Friend” Sprayers. for every requirement. 


Have you ever used a 
““Friend’”’ Spray Pump? 





















EXTRA MARGIN 
OF RELIABILITY 


that Couuts Most 
















No matter what style of sprayer your work 
needs, when your sprayer is a “Friend” you 
have the most dependable pump obtainable. 
We build a wide variety of chassis styles, in- 
cluding: 


Cutunders: Complete 
sprayers with power, on 
shortturning 4-wheel 
mountings. 





Truck Sprayers, 
equipped with motor, or 
for power take-off ‘from 
truck. 





Tractor-Trailers, 
2-wheeled or with the 
“Friend” patented Twin- 
Wheel mounting. 


And other chassis styles—in a complete range 
of sizes. Pressures up to 1,000 lb. 


Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order -- 


Fewest Moving Parts 


“FRIEND” 
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IOWA—The Iowa Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa, Thursday 
and Friday, November 15 and 16, 1945. A 
program is being developed which will be of 
interest to both new and old fruit growers. 
The meeting will be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the State Horticultur- 
al Society. Victor Felter, President of the 
IFGA, says that there are two things 
necessary to secure more and better fruit in 
Iowa’s bearing orchards. Many orchards 
need more and heavier fertilization and a 
more careful, thorough job of spraying. 
These two practices will be discussed at the 
coming meeting. Iowa also needs more or- 
chards. Now that the war is over it is hoped 
that some of our returning veterans will go 
into this line of work.—H. E. Nichols, As- 
sistant Extension Horticulturist, Ames. 


KANSAS—At this writing it would seem 
that the Kansas apple crop for 1945 is a 
decrease from last year of 75 percent. 
Strange to report the same condition is 
largely true with all the apple states east 
of the Rocky Mountains, while most of the 
Rocky Mountami states and Pacific North- 
west show only a slight decrease. The 
Kansas peach and pear crop is fair to good. 
Peaches were mostly produced on trees set 
since the disastrous freeze of 1940. The 
peaches were good in quality but the crop 
lacked in volume due to the young bearing 
trees.—Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY—tThe results of our Ken- 
tucky experiments this year for codling 
moth control, using D.D.T. have been out- 
standing. Southwestern Kentucky is not 
only in third brood territory, but also in 
fourth brood codling moth territory. Or- 
chards this year that were commercially 
free of codling moth on August 15th were 
literally eaten up by later broods of worms 
in September. We feel that D.D.T. offers 
wide possibilities for 1946. 

Our 1945 experiments on peaches using 
D.D.T. for Oriental moth control were 
especially outstanding. Needless to say, our 
Kentucky fruit growers are very optimistic 
over the prospect of a new spray schedule 
that offers real possibilities of saving their 
orchard losses—W. W. Magill,. Sec’y- 
Treas., Lexington. 


MONTANA—Apple harvest was under 
way on September 24th and was pushed as 
fast as help could be secured. Help was 
scarce and high. Practically. all apples were 
contracted for at ceiling prices and ship- 
ments were moved as fast as they were 
packed and loaded. ; 

Considerable interest is being shown in 
taking care of orchards, such as pruning, 
spraying and fertilizing. ; 

The quality of apples was good, size 
slightly small, and lowest codling moth 
damage in many vears. The crop this year 
will show about 75 percent of normal.—Geo. 
L. Knight, Sec’y, Missoula. 


NEBRASKA—The season of 1945 will 
remain in the memory of apple growers of 
Nebraska for many a year. It was the poor- 
est crop since 1929. The unfavorable weath- 
er in the spring resulted in very light set 


and as the season progressed, the crop be- 
came poorer and poorer. Early in the spring 
it was scab and later on the codling moth 
got in its licks. As is usual when the crop 
is light and the conditions for codling moth 
favorable, the proportion of fruit that grades 
No. 1 is very small 

Fortunately, the. conditions were favor- 
able for the development of young trees. 
Furthermore, those who had grapes and 
peaches had some returns for their labor 
and investment. Naturally, we are looking 
forward to the season for 1946 being more 
nearly normal—. H. Hoppert, Sec’y 
Lincoln. 


RHODE ISLAND—On August 16, the 
Rhode Island Fruit Growers Association 
held its annual summer meeting and clam- 
bake at the East Farm of Rhode Island 
State College. Between 125 and 150 fruit 
growers and friends gathered shortly after 
noon to enjoy the excellent bake prepared 
under the supervision ‘of the association's 


president, John Barden. William Darrow,. 


fruit grower and former extension worker 
of Putney, Vermont, brought a message on 
post war fruit grower problems. Greetings 
were brought by Professor Howard Rollins 
of the University of Connecticut. and Prof. 
Thies of Massachusetts State College. 
Growers visited the experimental plots 
where the development of new fungicides 
was observed. The latest projects on stor- 
age were also discussed.—F. P. Christoph- 
er, Head, Department of Horticulture, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—The small fruit crop 
here was good but somewhat limited in the 
case of everbearing strawberries, by the 
drought of the late summer and fall. 


(The apple crop es quite limited 
of the vagaries of the spring w 
freezes at blossoming time. - Fasaaia and 
in the Rapid City district hail on two ge 
ceeding days disposed of the crop hae 
hurry. There was air epidemic of fire blight 
in the eastern section of the state, About 
the time we congratulate ourselves that 
have gotten rid of this disease, there ne 
sudden outbreak that takes all the . 
out of us and we have it all over the 
chard. We will carefully cut it aff a 
this fall and hope that the weather wil} not 
be right to cause an outbreak next year 
Plums were a small crop but thinned | 
the weather, so that what we did get were 
of unusually good size.—W’. A, Simmons, 
Sec’y, Sioux Falls. 


UTAH—Peach growers in Utah are be. 
ginning to realize the value of bry 
peaches over the unbrushed fruit as it comes 
from the orchard. Growers who brug 
their fruit this year obtained 15c per bushel. 
more for them and the demand was far 
greater for the brushed fruit than fruit not 
processed through the brusher. 

Even though the Utah peach is not ex. 


cessively fuzzy, the difference in the nature 


of the brushed fruit over that not brushed js 


a strong selling point. 

Some of the peach growers in northern 
Utah are experiencing for the first time 
mildew in their orchards. Growers in the 
southern part of the state in Washington 
County have been troubled with. mildew for 
some time, but this is the first year that it 
has become serious in Utah County. There 
is also an increase in the amount of apple 
mildew in the northern counties and many 
of our fruit growers are making plans to 
include a mildew control program in their 
spray schedules next year. 

Many growers are observing considerable 
difference in results obtained with similar 
spray schedules except for different brands 


. of lead arsenate. The time to study the 


worm control is just before and during 
harvest and apple and pear growers should 
discuss their spray programs with their 
neighbors and observe results in order that 
intelligent conclusions may be drawn from 


(Continued on page 34) 
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in the. presence of lime. 


results have been obtained with "fixed" 





LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 


In this third of a series of articles on spray materials, Dr. E. D. Witman, Re- 
search Associate, Obio State University Research Foundation, discusses origin, 
manufacture, and use of nicotine. Nicotine in the form of nicotine sulfate has 
become a potent and sufe insecticide against codling moth and other orchard pests. 


NICOTINE 


Nicotine is a member of the family of chemical substances called plant alkaloids. In 
the pure "free" state, it is an extremely poisonous colorless liquid. Nicotine is found 
in tobacco in concentrations up'to 15 percent. It is obtained by steaming or extracting 


Natural nicotine is technically known as I-nicotine, which is the nicotine used in in- 
secticides. There is, however, another nicotine known as d-nicoting, which bears the 
same relationship to |-nicotine as one's left hand bears to the right. When a chemist 
tries to make nicotine, he always ends up with an equal mixture of the two known as 
di-nicotine. It is roughly one-third as toxic as |-nicotine and one-half as toxic as d-nico- 
tine. Hence, we let nature and not a chemist make our nicotine. 

Nicotine has been used as an insecticide since early in the I5th century, usually as a 
contact poison for sucking insects. Present day insecticides of this type are the familiar 
nicotine-soap or nicotine-oil mixtures in which the nicotine is free." Recently, excellent 
nicotines as stomach poisons, especially in 
the control of codling moth larvae. Nicotine-bentonite is an example of "fixed" nicotine. 

Nicotine is compatible with most insecticides and fungicides. Its disadvantages are 
high cost and short life of effectiveness. It loses its toxicity in the field, due to decom- 
position by light and air, and also to evaporation. It js still our best aphicide. 
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| NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC., MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK, Subsidiary of Food Machinery Corporation 






















Maximum crop protection at minimum cost-that is the purpose to which all Niagara facil- 
ities and personnel are devoted, from technicians in the field serving your needs at first 
hand, to research chemists at work in the laboratories. Every Niagara Insecticide and 
Fungicide, every Niagara Dusting Machine, is designed and manufactured to help you 
accomplish this purpose by providing more effective control of crop pests. 


Each Niagara chemical formula and equipment design is the product of Niagara’s — 
“many years of research, engineering, and manufacturing experience. And at the disposal 


of Niagara’s own specialists are the extensive facilities and long experience of the entire 
Food Machinery Corporation, which has served food growers since 1883. 
Whatever your crops, let trained and experienced Niagara Field Men help you get 


_ Maximum production at minimum cost. 


Niagara Products are made by Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Company, 
Inc., Subsidiary of FMC, with factories at Middleport, New York ; Jack- 
sonville, Florida; Burlington, Ontario, Canada; and Harlingen, Texas. 


Foop MACHINERY CORPORATION & 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturing Divisions: ANDERSON-BARNGROVER & BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALI- 

FORNIA * PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA; CANTON, OHIO; QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN + SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS - FOOD 
MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA; DUNEDIN AND LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 





THE “WATER BUFFALO” amphibi- 
ous tractor hauls cargo on water 
and over the roughest terrain where 
no other vehicle can go. 


FLAVORSEAL...the porous protec- 
tive film sprayed over fresh fruits 
and vegetables, annually saves tons 
of produce from spoiling. 


FMC ORIGINAL FOG FIRE FIGHTER 
. .. revolutionary equipment that 
quickly extinguishes the hottest 
fires without usual water damage. 


FOOD CANNING MACHINERY... 
leading canners all over America 
use FMC-made equipment for proc- 
essing and canning all types of food. 


me SY 





CITRUS PACKING EQUIPMENT...a 
complete line of equipment for proc- 
essing and packing citrus and other 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 





CONTINUOUS STERILIZING LINE 
...(Anderson-Barngrover) used for 
processing over 70% of the nation’s 
evaporated milk. 


~ 


N 
PEERLESS PUMPS... (Turbine, Hi- 
Lift, Hydro-Foil, Centrifugal). Used 
widely on farms, in factories, city 
water systems, and homes. 








CROP SPRAYERS. ..a complete line 
of crop spraying equipment embody- 
ing the famed Bean High Pressure 
Spray Pumps. 






















A NEW AIR BLAST 
SPRAYER 


By H. C. YOUNG 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


‘ 


New and progressive develop- 
ments in the pest control field have 
been extensive in recent vears. T're- 
mendous changes and advancements 
are being made with fungicides and 
insecticides. Instead of relying sole- 
ly upon sulfur, copper, arsenicals, 
and a few other materials, there is 
appearing on the market an entirely 
new list of spray compounds. 

It is naturally necessary that a 
similar developmental program be 
under way with spray applicators. 
Spray machinery companies have 
heen and are alert to these new needs. 
The present day high pressure spray- 
er is excellent, thoroughly efficient. 
durable, and meets the needs of most 
situations. Now, with the changing 
pesticide picture and perhaps chang- 
ing economical conditions, the spray 
machine companies are making every 
effort to meet such changes. To 
date, several new types of machines 
are appearing on the market or are 
heing experimented upon. A partial 
list of these follows: the Silveraire 
sprayer, the speed sprayer, the sta- 
tionary boom sprayer, a combination 
duster-atomizer rig, the fog machine, 
the aerosol type, the airplane, and 
several others, some of which are 
still in the embryonic stage. 

Several of those mentioned above 
are designed to save labor and 
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shorten the time of application. One 
of these known as the “Silveraire,” 
manutactured by the F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Company was loaned to us in 
1944 for field trials. A brief descrip- 
tion of this rig is given in the July is- 
sue, page 22, of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 

The tests conducted with this ma- 
chine were over a period of two sea- 
sons and were in general a compari- 
son with a standard 35 gallons per 
minute high pressure rig. The points 
we wished to compare were: (1) 
Coverage of spray material on va- 
rious types and sizes of trees, (2) 
gallonage necessary to equal deposits 
from high pressure rig, (3) compari- 
son in time required with each ma- 
chine to cover a given number of 
trees, (4) comparative efficiency in 

‘Continued on page 33) 












These photographs show three | 
positions of the new Air Blast 
Sprayer. The bank of nozzles moves 
automatically up and down like a 
big broom as sprayer slowly moves 
down row of trees, turning the 
leaves for coverage on all sides. 

Upper left—This photograph 
shows the extreme downward swing 
and spray carried into the lower 
branches. | 

Upper right—Air blast from a 
owerful fan blows the spray mist 
rom the nozzle into the tree. Here 
is shown the mid position of the 
nozzle. 

Above—As the nozzles swing 
upward, the spray is carried into 
the top of the tree. This new de- 
sign of sweeping motion turns 
leaves giving thorough coverage. 
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The 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 


turned the tractor into a Farming Machine 


One of MANY adeaiilages .. . the FERGUSON SYSTEM 


automatically protects implements when striking an obstacle 





An amazing feature of the Ferguson 
System is that when an implement 
catches on an obstruction you get in- 
stant, automatic protection ... with- 
out “losing’’ the implement. 

‘No other tractor can make this claim. 

In the above photograph a boy is 
breaking sod, and one of his plows 
has caught on a rock. The Ferguson 
System has automatically and instant- 
ly released the weight of the plows 
and transferred some of the weight 
of the tractor from the rear wheels to 
the front wheels. Thus traction is lost, 
the rear wheels spin and no damage 
is done. ) : 

To resume plowing, he will simply 
back up a little, lift the plows with 









- 











Three other important advantages 


one. Easy wheel spacing without chang- 
ing the steering. An exclusive Ferguson 


1 A row-crop and a 4-wheel tractor in 
w System feature. 












a touch of his finger tips, drive for- 
ward and lower the pfows for work. 
The diagrams show these three easy 
steps. With the Ferguson System, 
there is no rehitching—to lose time, 
strain muscles, or skin knuckles. 

The Ferguson System, with self- 
propelled, automatically-controlled 
implements, offers many other ex- 
clusive advantages. Three are shown 
in the photographs at the right. Let 
us demonstrate on your farm how 
these, and many more, can help you 
do better work .. . faster, and at 
lower cost. 

By turning the tractor into a Farm- 
ing Machine, the Ferguson System 
applies power to a// of your work, 
and eliminates laborious lifting and 
adjusting of implements by hand. 

Thus, the Ferguson System makes 
the whole business of farming easier 
and more profitable. It leaves strength 
and time to enjoy Better Living. Be- 
cause it offers so many exclusive ad- 
vantages, you surely will want to 
learn more about it. 








Ask your friendly FERGUSON DEALER for a demonstration on your farm 















ment is carried. Thus, heavy going adds 
traction. The tractor changes weight to 


? With the Ferguson System the imple- 
m suit the job. 














Whether ground is even or uneven, the 

Ferguson System keeps the implement 
at constant depth. automatically. Result, 
fields. ° 


a evenly work 








HARRY 


FERGUSON, 








INC., 
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- FUMIGATING 
APPLE STORAGES 


(Continued from page 15) 


etc. Stuffing paper, rags, or other 
materfals in cracks will not hold 
Methyl Bromide vapors. Of course, 
all large openings should be perma- 
nently sealed with rodent-proof build- 
ing materials to prevent reinfestation 
ot rodents. 


Application of Methyl Bromide 


Methyl Bromide is applied directly 
through copper tubing attached to 
either a Methyl Bromide cylinder with 
a reducer connection or Jiffy can 
opener especially designed for use 
with one-pound can. The size and 
number of the cylinders or one-pound 
cans used will depend upon the cubic 
footage of each storage room and 
each. floor. Cylinders should be set 
on a level surface in an upright posi- 
tion. Where it is necessary to use 
omy part of the contents of one cyl- 
inder of Methyl Bromide or ot sev- 
eral cylinders, a platform scale must 
he used for weighing. 

Methyl Bromide is ordinarily 
shipped in 10, 50, 100, and 175 pound 
cylinders and in one-pound cans, 24 
per case. 

Methyl Bromide has a boiling point 
of 40.1°F.: therefore, when it is 
above this temperature, it becomes a 
vas, or, if confined in a container, it 
is under its own vapor pressure. This 
vapor pressure together with addi- 
tional air pressure that is always 


added before shipment, will cause the ~ 


liquid to flow through a tube in the 


cylinder when the valve is opened, 
and the cylinder will empty itself. 
Therefore, if the atmospheric tem- 
perature is above 40.1°F., the re- 
leased liquid is higher than its boiling 
point and immediately evaporates into 
. gas. For best results, keep Methyl 
Bromide cylinders and cans at room 
temperature for several hours before 
application. 


Aeration of Storage 


When it is time for aerating the 
storage, the seals are broken outside 
and the exhaust fans turned on. A 
strong exhaust fan for each 25,000 to 
30,000 cubic feet ot space will com- 
pletely evacuate the gas from a stor- 


After the aeration period, the Halide leak 
detector is used inside of the storage to 
ascertain the completion of aeration. 





Methyl Bromide is released through copper tubing with "T" fitting set up in front of cold 
storage blower. This allows the gas to be thoroughly distributed throughout the storage, 









age in 30 minutes or less. If, after 
the recommended aeration period, the 
Halide leak detector shows Methyl 
Bromide present, the storage should 


be aerated another 30-minute period ify 
and again checked with the detector. e 
CAUTION: If the air outside an os 
apple cold storage is below 32°F, Rot 
care must be taken during the aera- pur 
tion period not to draw in great quan- gro 
tities of extremely low temperature ers 
air which will injure the fruit. a 
Important Precautions 

[t is important to wait two weeks Ro 
or longer after apples have been ab 
placéd in cold storage and held at of 
proper temperature before fumigating As 
with Methyl Bromide. This is to al- - 
low certain varieties to pass beyond “4 
the so-called “Greening Stage,” thus ot 
eliminating possible injury. aie 

After releasing the gas, poison signs an 
should be placed on all the doors, and ing 
they should be locked- or barricaded 
to prevent the accidental entry by any 
person during the fumigation period Th 

Although Methyl Bromide is less pu 
toxic to man than some fumiganits, PF 
proper precautions must be taken to se 
prevent exposure to its vapors. In . 
applying Methyl Bromide for apple 
cold storage fumigation, a gas mask ae 
is not ordinarily needed, except.in the se 
case of a failure of some part of the 
equipment inside the building. Since i 


the fumigant is introduced from the 
outside of the storage through a 
closed system and the building is com- 
pletely aerated of the fumigant be- 
fore entering, the operator does not 
come in contact with the gas. 
Canisters should be used according 
to manufacturers’ directions. 
life of a canister depends upon the 
time in use and upon the concentra 
tion of vapors. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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sham-Paige’s Revolutionary 
New Power Tool 
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«it | Does 7hzee Sols cn One: 
should ee 
period If you want scientific soil tillage that will pay more 
tector profit per acre—that will produce faster-growing; 
de : earlier-maturing, better-quality crops with less back- 
29h breaking labor—then you'll want to know about 
7 Rototiller, Graham-Paige’s revolutionary new all- 
aera- purpose power-tool for the modern farmer and 
quan- grower. Agricultural authorities and practical farm- 
rature ers alike are hailing Rototiller as a final answer 
to the need for a specialized farm tool to accomplish 
truly scientific tillage of the soil. 
HOW ROTOTILLER WORKS! 
weeks Rototiller’s powerful clawing tines, rotating under 
been a broad safety hood, crumble and churn every foot 
Id at of the ground. Cover-crop and trash are cut to bits, 
rating while top-soil, fertilizer and organic material are 
to al. thoroughly mixed to any depth desired up to nine 
-yond inches. 
thes This thorough mixing places plant nutrients 
where they can feed the roots of the crop. It also 
: makes the soil more absorptive. Rain is caught, 
signs and held—and the danger of loose or tilled soil be- 
, ~ ing washed away is lessened. ; 
2 E ey 
any DOES WORK OF TWELVE MEN! a 
riod. The practical ‘‘Walking-Model” Rototiller shown above is an ideal all- 
les -& purpose auxiliary tool for the average farm, and the indispensable 
ants, ptimary implement for the fruit or vegetable grower, florist, nursery- Oe, 
nto 4 man or small-acreage grower. Operators of greenhouses state one AGE Cex sc eee, 2 
| Ino Rototiller does the work of twelve men, often in confined areas where pe NRE PE LE, 
one: most implements cannot operate at all. DEALERS, ATTENTION ! Choice territories 
pple , sp . are still available. Write us territory desired and out- 
nad With its rugged five-horse motor, Rototiller has ample power for line your qualifications! GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 
the a every type of soil, and actually produces a finer, deeper, mote uniform ~ CORPORATION, Farm Equipment Division, Detroit 
the seedbed than plow, disc and harrow combined. | 32, Michigan. 
tive For full information about the many valuable uses of Rototiller, fll = }——————————— eee a) 
ihe out the attached coupon and put it in the mail today. a: 16 
GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION | Dowell 32, Michigan, 
FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION Please send me complete information about ROTOTILLER, for 
Detroit 32, Michigan » scientific tillage of the soil without plow, disc or harrow. 
' Name 








ROTOTILLER [- 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Modern Scientific Soil Cultivation 
There's a Great New Car a-Coming! And it will carry the great name FRAZER! P.0 _State. 


Grabam-Paige will also produce a Frazer farm tractor and other farm implements 
in addition to the Rototiller. Keep watching the News from Grabam-Paige. 
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Make Light Work of Heavy Lifting 


A Stevedore Jr. takes the “grunt” and 
fatigue out of heavy lifting and makes light 
work of it. This labor-saving equipment 
will save you man-hours in handling time 
in loading, stacking and elevating oper- 
ations. Portable . . . easily rolled to the 
job . . . handles boxes, baskets, crates or 
bags of produce.. Lifts 225 pounds dis- 
tributed load weight at rate of 50’ per min- 
ute and plugs in on standard 110 volt light- 
ing’ circuit. Two models are designed for 
your needs, both equipped with patented 
“Cam-lock” standards that adjust easily to 
a range of operating conditions . . . from 
18” level to delivery height of 64”. Write 
for more information today so you can 
make light work of heavy lifting. 


Offices in Cities 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 


Principal 


SRAND RAPIL[ y, MA 
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WINE- 
GROWER’S 
GUIDE 


by Philip M. Wagner 
AUTHOR OF AMERICAN WINES 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


This complete manual of wine-grape 
cultivation“under American conditions 
is replete with information of interest 
to the commercial grape-grower. In ad- 
dition to detailed information on vines 
and vineyards, Mr. Wagner describes 
the tvpes of grapes that produce truly 
fine wines, 58 varieties of vinifera 
grapes for California, and 35 American 
hybrids and 38 French hybrids suitable 
for other parts of the country. 


Fully illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, maps and charts. $3.00 
It is for sale at all bookshops 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue 
9. New York 22 4 





berry outside of its natural range 
should be on a small scale and con- 
sidered experimental. 


Frost is a serious menace to the 
blueberry crop. It is always more 
prevalent and serious in depressions 
or “pockets” and ‘such sites should 
be avoided. Wide, open areas of 
large size are preferred. 


Soil Requirements 


It has already been mentioned 
that the blueberry plant must have 
an acid soil. In fact the soil must 


- be very acid for best results. A soil 


somewhere within the pH range of 
4.0 to 5.1 is considered best. Proper 
moisture conditions are also impor- 
tant. Tests have shown that plants 
grow best where the water table can 
be maintained from 14 to ‘22 inches 
below the surface, although this ideal 
condition’ cannot always be main- 
tained. Deviations from these con- 
ditions of acidity and moisture are 
reflected in poorer growth and lower 
yields, and in extreme cases, in the 
injury or death of the plants. 


Propagation 

The blueberry is not easy to 
propagate by ordinary methods and 
requires special treatment as well as 
careful attention for successful. re- 
sults. Growers of small numbers of 
plants will no doubt find it cheaper 
and more convenient to purchase 
their plants from nurserymen or 
growers offering them for sale. There 
is also a considerable saving in time. 
Detailed information regarding 
methods of propagation is available 
for those who wish to attempt to 
grow their own plants. 


Varieties 


Several good varieties of the im- 
proved blueberry are now available. 
They ripen in succession producing 
fruit over a period of about two 
months. The most commonly grown 
varieties in Michigan at present in 
the order of ripening are Stanley, 
Rubel and Jersey. The latter two 
ripen nearly together. New varieties 
under trial are Atlantic (midseason), 
Pemberton (midseason to late) and 
Burlington (very late). 

Fruits of these improved varieties 
often are as large as three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter and average 
about one-half inch. They are much 
larger than wild blueberries and, if 
properly ripened, are of excellent 
flavor. 

Cultural Operations 

The planting distance most com- 
monly used in Michigan is 10 ft. x 4 
ft. This requires 1,089 plants per 


MICHIGAN'S BLUEBERRY INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 11) 


acre. Two-year plants are consid 
best for field planting, alth 
three-year plants are excellent f 
this purpose if the price differential 
over two-year plants is not too 

The blueberry plant is very shal. 
low rooted and accordingly cultiya. 
tion should be shallow. It Should be 
frequent enough to. keep down 
weeds. It is advisable to sow a coyer 
crop of oats or a mixture of oats 
buckwheat near the end of the har. 
vesting season unless a natural weed 
cover crop can be obtained. 

Excellent results have been gb. 
tained from the use of a com 
fertilizer. At present an 8-8-8 for: 
mula is being used with the nit 
being derived from several sources 
and the potash being derived from 
sulphate of potash. Injury has been 
observed from the use of muriate of 
potash on young plants. Five hyn. 
dred pounds per acre of the complete 
fertilizer is an average. application 
on full grown plants although more 
has been used to advantage on light, 
infertile soils. 

Careful pruning is essential begin. 
ning the third year if berries of ] 
size are to be produced. It has been 
found that heavy pruning results in 
larger berries, earlier maturity anda 
smaller crop. Later berries of smaller 
size are produced on lightly pruned 
bushes. Late berries have brought 
higher prices in Michigan. There- 
fore the tendency has been to use 
light to moderate pruning. 


Insects and Diseases 


There are two insects that often 
attack blueberries to the extent that 
spraying or dusting is required for 
control. These are the cranberry 


fruitworm and the blueberry mag- © 


got. The former attacks clusters of 
green berries rendering them worth- 
less, while the latter attacks only 
overripe berries. Airplane dusting 
has given excellent control of both 
of these pests. Dusts containing 
rotenone will control either insect, 
and experimental trials with DDT 
have given. good results with the 
fruitworm, but not with the maggot. 

The potentially most serious dis- 
ease of the blueberry in the United 
States js known as stunt, a virus 


disease. Infected plants become 
dwarfed in size; the foliage 1s 
smaller, somewhat mottled and 


cupped, and the berries are small, 
later in maturing and worthless. 
This disease has been very serious 
in a few plantations in North Caro- 
lina and New Jersey. It is present 


(Continued on page 28) 
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No one knows the tremendous practical 
value of scientific research any better 









































have risen to great importance; and such 
modern developments as the manufac- 


hatte a TA ek oS 





In short, research is the great “job- 
maker.” 





be than the pene farmer. ce of ee and oe ore Sieh ll thi: cent wk cme 
d te Through his county mt, his state “ PS aa ae en a ae on ome mind—but especially in the knowledge 
bers _ agricultural college and —— P ven for auge vouumes ©" that research creates jobs—General 
‘: ment services, he is constantly in touch  farm-grown materials formerly con- ; : 
mag- 4 4 eae ’ . . Motors has recently announced its plans 
re with the findings. of research in soil sidered useless. f Technical Ce 
ome chemistry, crop production and animal Yes, the farmer knows good.and well pt: oo — "3 = ; ree: 
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‘More and Better Things for More People”’ 
- ‘For valuable aid in car care, write for 

a free copy of “ User's Guide”: address 

General M: R 806 









Because of their dependability 


~ CHAMPION Fitcs 







PLUGS 
serve these leading airlines 


Se. AIR LINES 
AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 





WESTERN 
>. # 
AIR LINES) 






AIRLINES 





The American farmer always gives an overwhelming 
vote of confidence to that which he knows he can depend 
upon. Champion Spark Plugs have won his vote and 
are the preferred spark plugs with owners of cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines throughout the length 


and breadth of the land. 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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in Michigan in a small way. Dmg Me: 
regulations have been put into | 
by the State Department of Aoray 
ture to keep the disease from spreaa 4 
ing. Practically every blushes 
grower in Michigan is having hj ‘ 
plantation inspected each vear ba 
state inspectors as a Precautionary 
measure. ; 

A fungus disease of the fruit 
known as mummy berry has caused 
considerable loss of fruit-in some 
plantations during recent wet sea- There 
sors. The disease causes the berries jp aout & 
to mummify and drop when abo 10 ¢U 
half grown. Spray and dust trea. jtempted 
ments have been only partially sue. perries | 
cessful in controlling this disease jg eonditio 
Early cultivation, including shalloy jg tonote | 
plowing rather than disking, has exact 

























































given the best results to date, ments, } 
; fruit gt 
Harvesting and Marketing should 


Production begins in a small way fpslves | 
the year after planting. A yield of before‘ 
1,000 quarts per acre may be ob. 


tained the fourth year under good f 
conditions. Plants reach full bearing 
in from eight to ten years. Avérage (( 


yields in full bearing, under good : 
conditions, shoild range from 2,0) Bimsectic 
to 3,000 quarters per acre. The § Meas 
bushes are usually of very long life jj this ye 
—-some plants being known that are petal-f 
probably 100 years or more of age § mhievé 
and in good condition. The 

Harvesting begins in southem § "Pla 
Michigan early in July, in a normal and th 
season, and extends until about the forestg 
middle of September, with peak pre §* plar 
duction reached during the first week anothe 
in August. Jonath 


Berries going to the fresh fruit lisious 
market are packed in pint cups or aeih 
boxes which are filled rounding full le 


and then covered with a sheet of: 
cellophane on which has been printed large 
the proper grade name. Four grades 
are packed, Superior, Golden Moon, 
Columbia and Lake State. Grade is 
determined by the number of berries he 
required to fill a measuring cup. 
About 99 percent of the cultivated 9 ii%, 
blueberry crop in Michigan is sold 
through the Michigan Blueberry 
Growers’ Association, a cooperative thi 
organization. The Michigan Asso one 
ciation is part of the Blueberry Go 
operative Association which includes 
blueberry growers in New Jersey 
and North Carolina, the other two 
principal blueberry producing states. ” 
Marketing methods worked out by § 
the Association have been very eff 7 
cient and satisfactory. . 
About 30 percent of the 1945 crop “@% 
in Michigan was sold to processors. 
The cultivated blueberry makes @ @ 
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, fme canned or quick-frozen 
F 4uct. Increasing amounts will no 
T ubt go to processors as production 








y: D ‘increases. 
| The cultivated blueberry has many 
f Agricul, Buses both as fresh fruit or processed. 
M Spread. Mephe fresh berries may be used in 
blueberry i ny ways, including serving with 
aVing hie Mewar and cream, as an attractive 
Year by Bi addition to fruit salads, and on ice 


‘autionary Bi cream. The canned or quick-frozen 
ies make delicious pies, muffins 





the fruit and puddings. 

% ise. Conclusion 

wet ga There is always a_ fascination 
he berties shout growing something new, and 
en abou no doubt many persons will be 
ust treat. tempted to grow cultivated blue- 
ially sy. (berries who do not have the proper 
- disease conditions available. It is important 
- shallow j tonote that blueberry culture, owing 
ing, has to exacting soil and climatic require- 
e, ments, is a highly specialized type of 
‘ fit growing. Prospective growers 
ting should be careful to acquaint them- 
Nall way i selves with the problems involved 
yield of before engaging in blueberry culture. 
: be ob 

er 

‘jects | RECLAIMED SOIL | 
Average (Continued from page 10) 

€r good 


m 200) ff insecticide and fungicide respectively. 


¢. The @ ‘Measuring worms” were abundant 
ong life _ this year so Mr. Blubaugh applied the 
that are  petal-fall spray a few days early and 
of age ghieved good control of the worms. 

The best of varieties were chosen 
outhem § for planting in the Blubaugh orchard 
normal md the choice was made with a keen 
out the @ foresight. About half of the acreage 
ak pro- § 8 planted to Stayman ‘Winesap and 
st week mother half mostly to Delicious and 


Jonathan. A few trees of Golden De- 

h fru  lious, Rome Beauty and other va- 
fruit a > 

fieties are to be found in the orchard. 


np fall All the apples last year were marketed 
eet of g Wholesale in Columbus, Ohio. A 
printed large two-story poultry house has 
grades been partially converted into a com- 
Moon, M0! storage. When completed it will 
rade ig Wd some 6,000 bushels, besides hav- 
berries T0om overhead for storage space 
p. for baskets and supplies. Some thin- 
‘ivated | Mag Was.practiced last year and pres- 
sae tnt indications are that this year may 
eberty ‘Mequire an extension of this practice. 
ratien Mr. Blubaugh likes the framework 





of his trees made-to-order. He ac- 






Asso- ; ! 
-y Co- tomplishes this by planting Hibernal 
“udes _ 5s and then top-working the young 





tees the year after planting. The 
Hibernal crab produces a tree with 
Very wide-angled crotches, ideal for 
ut by ty limbs. In August buds are 
y effi: i Paced about a foot from the trank in 
@ those branches that are to be used for 

the tree framework, all others are re- 


Jersey 
r two 
states, 














crop © ; ; 
: P § Moved the following winter. The re- 
sSOrs, : ; - : 

es a pt is a tree of desired variety with 
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He's Doing the Work 
that Dozens | DIT. 








HIGHWAY TRANSPORT .. . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


In Napoleon’s time, it took nineteen farm workers to supply food 


for one person off the farm. Today, ome farm worker feeds four 
hungry soldiers, sailors, or civilians. Early in.the last Century, 
it required more than sixty-four hours of work’ to produce an 
acre of wheat. Now it can be done in about two and a half hours. 


This means that the record farm crops produced in World War II 
have been grown and harvested by 26 million fewer persons than 
would have been required if early 1800 methods were still in use. 


Today’s farmer is Doing the Work that Dozens Did largely because 


of modern, scientific methods and motor- 
powered equipment. Nearly 35% of the 
nation’s trucks areused inagriculture. Over 
a million and a half strong, they save incal- 
culable amounts of time and labor, both 














on the farm and between farm and market! 





® 2 JOR ISS 


GMC, builder of nearly 600,000 
military vehicles, has now turned 
its full production facilities to 
the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles. Civilian GMC trucks 
are powered by engines of the 
same basic design as the famous 
“270” used in the GMC “‘six-by- 
six” ... “Army Workhorse.” 


INVEST IN VICTORY... : BUY VICTORY BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac,Michigan ~ 








HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES... 
VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 














-Railroads carried more than 
1,500,000 carloads of grain and 
grain products during the first 
eight months of 1945 — more than 
ever before in a similar period. 


And this is only part of what the 
railroads have done to help Amer- 
ican agriculture accomplish its 
stupendous task in the feeding of 
American people and their allies. 


It was done under the handicaps 
and restrictions of war. It was done 
while unprecedented numbers of 
troops and quantities of war freight 
were being handled. 























of Victory 


Now with peace and the chance 
to get long-denied matenal for 
building new locomotives and new 
freight cars to replace equipment 
worn by war service, railroads look 
forward to the time when they can 
serve you better than ever before 
—but with thé same responsibil- 
ity and faithfulness upon which 
America has learned, both in war 
and in peace, that it can rely. 


a 





LET’S FINISH THE JOB 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—LOORINE AHEAD 
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RECLAIMED SOIL 
(Continued from page 29) 


| good, wide-angled, sturdy crotches 


and properly-spaced scaffold branches 
Pruning is practiced every year. 
E. C. Blubaugh doing most of it him. 
self. Spraying at present js dia 
with an old 300 gallon, 18 gallon ; 
minute outfit, hauled through the or. 
chard with a rubber-tired tractor 
Coverage can be made in 24 days, 
Due to location ‘and elevation, it ‘i 
frequently difficult to get proper coy. 
erage because of strong persistent 
winds. Much of the time Mr. Bly. 
baugh sprays from only one side, byt 
making a thorough job of it. Then in 
the evening or early morning while 
the air is quiet he sprays what trees 
he can from the other side. The im. 
portant sprays are always made with 
complete thoroughness, as is eyj- 
denced by the clean crop of fruit 
Water for spraying is pumped from 
a pond to a tank in one corner of the 
orchard. Here spray materials are 
added as the water flows into the 
sprayer from the supply tank. Mr, 
Blubaugh is using his old equipment 
to tide him over until he decides 
whether to build a stationary spray 
plant or to install a new large portable 
outfit. The stationary plant would- 
seem to offer considerable advantage 
on such hilly land, but among the 
disadvantages would require the spray- 
men to walk. His decision will be an 
important one to make. 


Two acres of black raspberries are 
planted on the contour around one 
slope. This is the project of the elder 
Blubaugh and it has been a successful 
venture. In years past he has sold 
thousands of inspected and certified 
plants from his plantings to other 
berry growers and to nurserymen. The 
plants are set 3 feet apart in the row 
with rows 8 feet apart. An annual 
dormant application of lime sulfur 
keeps in check anthracnose, the dread- 
ed disease of this plant. These two 
acres of thrifty Cumberland raspber- 
ries heavily loaded with bright black 
berries is a sight to behold. The 
alley-ways between the rows are sod- 
ded and heavily manured every year. 
During the summer the grass 1s 
mowed with a small garden tractor 
mower and left lying on the ground 
to rot and increase the organic matter 
content of the soil. Such praetices 
have paid great dividends in yields 
and profits and satisfaction to Mr. 
Blubaugh. 

Here ‘is an agricultural accomplish- 
ment that has made its progress afi 
success through diversification, g 
soil management and the foresight 
and understanding of those directing 
the activities. 


——— 
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j FUMIGATING STORAGES 
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(Continued from page 24) 





Detection of Methyl Bromide Vapors 
After properly venting the storage, 

q Halide leak detector must be used 

inside the storage to determine the 

. presence of any trace of Methyl 
Bromide gas. There are several types 
of Halide leak detectors which are 
marketed by refrigeration supply 
companies. The detector consists of 
an alcohol or acetylene torch which 
heats a copper cone and an air tube or 
hose through which the air to be 
tested is drawn in and passed over 
the copper. When the sampling tube 
js: placed in air containing methyl 
bromide vapors, a green or ‘blue flame 
will be seen in the torch, depending 
upon the concentration. 

These Halide leak detectors are 
‘commonly used to check refrigeration 
equipment for gas- leaks and will 
show the presence of any vapor con- 
taining bromine, fluorine, iodine or 
chlorine. Accordingly, buildings to 
be fumigated which contain refrigera- 
tion equipment should be checked 
with the lamp prior to fumigation in 
order to ascertain their freedom from 
yapors which might interfere with 
the detection of Methyl Bromide. 


Reasons “Why Methyl Bromide is 
Used for Fumigating Apple 
Cold Storages 


1. It is the only fumigant that can 
be used safely in apple cold storage. 

2. It leaves no residual odor or taste 
in apples. 

3. It is noninflammable and non- 
explosive. 

4. It will not corrode storage 
equipment. 

5. It is safe for storage operators 
to handle and easy to apply from 
outside the storage. 

6. It kills rodents without arousing 
their suspicion. 

7. It is economical and should be 
used in all storages. e 

8, It is packaged in convenient con- 
tainers. 


Hibernating Codling Moth Control 


The fumigation of wooden contain- 
ers (boxes, crates, baskets ) harboring 
overwintering colding moth larvae 
with methyl bromide is a new, im- 
portant, and effective way to control 
Infestations in apple orchards and, 
hence, reduces economic losses from 
the insects. 

Codling moth larvae cause more 
damage to apples in orchards through- 
out the United States than any other 
of the many insect pests. In many 
orchards, the loss from this insect 


(Continued on page 32! 
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The novice skier gapes—and 
a2e , wonders. The expert does 
the hard thing the right way. 




























In many sections, the 1945 
season posed a lot of tough 
problems for the grower. 
The ‘wiser ones gave more 
attention to the trees than 
the crop seemed to warrant. 
Their trees go into the winter 
giving fine promise for next 
season. 


ORTHO fieldmanship and 
ORTHO spray programs 
combine to promote pro- 
duction and to conserve 
orchard vitality. 
We recommend early in- 
spection and planning of 
an ORTHO program for 
your orchard. 
CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
eni@QRPORATION 
H, NEW JERSEY 






SCIENTIFIC N 
* 






7 
— PEST CONTROL 4 
i . 


ELGETOL * KLEENUP * COPOSIL * KOPPERS FLOTATION SULPHUR 
ORTHEX ¢ FLUXIT * MICRO-FLOTOX * ORTHOL-D + ORTHOI-K 
BLACK LEAF 40 ¢ BLACK LEAF 155 * WEED KILLERS ° FRUITONE 













The reputation of “U.S.” 
craftsmen, who utilize 
skills developed in 102 
years of compounding and 
shaping rubber, is your 
assurance that “U.S.” 
Footwear is the best you 
can buy. Rubber is scien- 
tifically fortified for long 
wear, hard usage, and 
abrasion resistance. 


Applying the outeole—one 
of the many hand 


opera- 


S 



















AVAILABLE NOW! 
“U.S. FOOTWEAR BY THE 
MAKERS OF 


“U.S.” ROYAL* 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 




































UNITED STATES. 


Serving Through Science 





COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue » Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 








Youve Heard of ES-MIN-EL 


but have you ever tried it? 


Everybody's talking about ES-MIN-EL—the soil mineralizer that contains 
the ESsential MiNeral ELements, manganese, copper, zinc, boron, iron. 


Use ES-MIN-EL—and grow QUALITY fruits and vegetables! 


ES-MIN-EL is now sold in convenient 5-lb. and 100-lb. bags. Write us today 
for your dealer's name. 


The Mark of Quality 












TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Write for Free Bulletins 








Lockland, Ohio 
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jutch control power any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO.D1132 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


FRUIT TREES, RASPBERRY 


AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


For Fall Planting 
Complete Line, Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry and other fruit and nut trees; 
blueberry, boysenberry, raspberry, 
grape and asparagus plants; flower- 
ing shrubs, shade trees and ever- 
greens. Selling direct with 78 years 
experience, we guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Send for free catalog. 











ELECTRIC WELDER 
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RU BBER Praduck 


on w AMERICA’S FINEST 


& > se ay $s ey 
2 cy Ay GAS, 
LEE LED 


BrRoaOway RUBBER MFG. Co., LOUISVILLE 2, Ky. 




















OPEN FRAME SAWS ~ 


POLE SAWS 


SWIVEL SAWS 


Write for pruning equipment folder. 


JOHN C. BACON CO. 


Gasport, N. Y. 





LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—‘‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE 


UEPE METHODS, 3284 N.Green Bay Ave., stele) am ae 


Dept. M-49, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 











M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 
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amounts to a large percen 
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tage of the. 


Major Source of Orchard Infestation 


Many «growers, upon harvest 
their crop, take the apples in wosal 
containers to a central packing hinge 
or cold storage. Containers are stored 
during the winter and either shi 
eut or returned to the growers the 
following: spring. As a Tule, no at 
tempt is made to keep the containers 
used by each grower separate, Man 
larvae “spin up” in the crevices 
these crates or boxes and thus 
the winter in sheltered places, These 
larvae pupate and emerge as moths 
in the spring. In this way, the in- 
testation is continually spread to 
orchards, thereby providing an added 
or new “crop” of moths which emerge 
trom such containers. 


a 


How to Solve the Problem 


If empty containers harboring lar- 
vae are stored or packed in tightly 
constructed common or cold storages, 
they can he successtully fumigated 
with Methyl Bromide. The dosage 
recommended for the control of hib- 
ernating codling moth is 1% pounds 
of Methyl Bromide for each 1,000 
cubic feet of space for an exposure 
period of 24 hours at 40°F. or above. 

CAUTION: In fumigating apple 
containers for insect control in stor- 
ages, care must be taken to remove 
any fruit during the fumigation pe- 
riod. 


Fumigation Procedure © 


The same steps outlined in fumi- 
gating an apple cold storage should 
be followed in controlling overwin- 
tering codling moth larvae in apple 
containers which are placed either in 
common or cold storage structures. 


Fruit growers or cold storage 


fumigation procedure should contact 
an industrial fumigator to do the 
work. 


References 


1. Robert M. Borg and Lawrence 
Southwick; Methyl Bromide as a 
Fumigant for Rats and Mice in Apple 
Cold Storages; Proceedings Amefi- 
can Sotiety for Horticultural 
Science; Vol. 45, 1944. 

2. Frank Southwick, F. B. Schul- 
er, G. N. Alpaugh; Some Trials with 
Methyl Bromide as a Fumigant for 
Rodents in Cold Storages; Proceed- 
ings American Society for Hort- 
cultural Science: Vol. 45, 1944, pages 
136-140. 
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PAIR BLAST SPRAYER 
(Continued from page 22) 


control of pests, and (5) the 

wnt of labor actually saved by 
jhe air blast rig, and comparative 

_ The orchards selected were 
jpyear-old apple trees at Apple 
(reek and Wooster, 25- to 30-year- 

trees near Lorain, 16-year-old 
or cherry trees at Clyde, and 9- 

old peach trees at Wooster. The 
fungicides and insecticides used were 
me sulfur, flotation sulfur, fixed 
copper, ‘Puratized, arsenate of lead, 

DDT. A discussion of the re- 
gilts follows : 

Efficiency in Coverage 


At the very outset, chemical tests 
indicated that the tops of the higher 
ple trees sprayed with the air blast 

i were insufficiently covered. After 
gveral changes were made in the 
sition and movement of the bank 
of nozzles, coverage was greatly 
improved. It was quite uniform ‘on 
trees not over 20 feet tall. When 
the speed of the rig passing the tree 
was standardized, the coverage com- 
gared favorably with that of the 
high pressure machine. Against a 
5.to 7-mile wind, the tops of apple 
trees were not as well covered as 
with gun but when sprayed with the 
wnd, uniform coverage was ob- 
fined. In summarizing this phase, 
the air blast sprayer was found sat- 
factory under most conditions. On 
cherry, peach, and medium sized 
apple trees, the foliage was, well 
covered. The tops of tall apple trees 
uder somewhat adverse weather 
conditions were not sufficiently well 
covered. 

Another important point in the 
coverage of fruit foliage is the hu- 
man element. Tests of this nature 
were conducted with four separate 
crews, all having different degrees 
of efficiency. The air blast rig gave 
better coverage and control by far 
when the most careless crew oper- 
ated the guns on tall trees. The air 
blast sprayer ranked well in all of 
these comparisons and in one case 
was better when the grower oper- 
ated both rigs. When the guns were 
operated by well trained personnel, 
better coverage was obtained with 
the high pressure rig on the taller 
trees and under advérse weather con- 
ditions. 

Comparison of Gallonage Required 


For the covérage test above, the 
amount of material used was the 
same for a given sized tree. Conse- 
quently, by careful operation, there 
‘was no difference. Under conditions 
of heavy winds it was necessary to 


| (Continued on page 35) 
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a\ good dealer 
is Known by the fine products 
he sells and the dependable 
service he renders. Generally 
both will be found in the estab- 
lishment of the man who sells 


brands of KNOWN high TEAS 
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FRUIT GROWERS! 

KER-0-KIL 
WEED 

BURNERS 


are available to you! 
Used for weed burning, 
disinfecting, etc. 

Write for FREE Circular 44E 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 


Redwood City, Calif. 
Or Gettysburg, Pa. 
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STATE NEWS 


Se: 
(Continued from page 20) 
the various materials used—A. Stark, 
Sec’y, Salt Lake City. 


WASHINGTON—The 4lst annual meet- 
ing of the Washington State Horticultural 
Association is scheduled for December 3, 
4 and 5. The meeting will be held in 
Wenatchee. R. H. Parsons, President, is 
particularly anxious that a great deal of 
attention be given to the fundamentals of 
fruit production. The program, therefore, 
is being built around soils, and growing 
and harvesting problems. Special operations 
such as thinning with chemicals will be in- 
cluded, also. 


The Grayland cranberry growers at a 


‘recent annual meeting met to plan harvest- 


ing operations for the coming harvest sea- 
son. Picking will start about October 1. 
A fair percentage of the crop will be har- 
vested with machines this season. The as- 
sociation agreed that only fruit harvested 
by hand or with scoops should be placed 
upon the fresh market. Although consider- 
able fruit, harvested with machinery was 
placed on the fresh market last year, with 
no disastrous results, there is no assurance 
that such success will be repeated this year. 

The past season was not too satisfactory 
for developing size in Bartlett pears. It 
proved to be one of those seasons in which 
special attention to cultural practices such 
as thinning, proper fertilization, and prun- 
ing was especially profitable. This was 
true in both Yakima and Wenatchee Val- 
leys. In the Vancouver area the tendency 
for pears to be small was even greater 
than in the Yakima and Wenatchee Val- 
leys—John C. Snyder, Sec'y-Treas., Pull- 
man, 





dvertizement 








From where | sit ...4y Joe Marsh 








Mel Bates and Jud Polk were 
arguing the other day about the 
factory versus the farm. Jud has 

-a job in the tool works and Mel 
grows the best corn in the 
county. 


“Where would you farmers 
be,” Jud says, “if it wasn’t for 
the factories that make your 
plows and tractors?” 


“And where would you fac- 
tory workers be,” says Mel, “‘un- 
less we farmers grew the food 
that keeps you going?” 


Well, they called it a draw, 
and made peace over a glass of 


beer, 
farmer’s grain,’ 
«... and bottled and kept whole- 
some by the ingenuity of indus- 
try.” Mel adds politely. 


Factory Versus Farm: 
A Draw 


“brewed from golden 
> allows Jud, 


from where [ sit, we may 


have different occupations, dif- 
ferent standards, different opin- 
ions... 
to one another. And the more we 
skip the differences, and stress 
the bigger issues of co-opera- 
tion, tolerance and understand- 
ing... the closer we are to a bet- 
ter world. 


but we’re all necessarv 
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WISCONSIN — The Wiscone: 
Horticultural Society ‘sod Wi State 
Apple Institute will hold joint ¢ ee 
at the Retlaw Hotel, Fond deve “ers 
November 15-16. Out-of-state Speakers w; 
include Prof. J. H. Gourley, Chief of a 
Horticulture Department, Universis 
Ohio, and Mr. John Chandler Sucka . 
the National Apple Institute. ’ va 

A second meeting will be held 
ber 20th in the Legion Hall 
Falls. This will be a. program 
by the Wisconsin Horticultural Societ 
the Wisconsin Apple Institute for Y 
mercial growers in western and north Fac 
ern Wisconsin. Staff members fides the 
Horticultural Department of the Univ oe 
of Wisconsin and the University of Mine 
~~ will be on the program, ——— 

n spite of a very short apple 
bership in the Wisconsin Apele fea 
has not dropped this year. Plans are bej 
laid tor a constructive program for 1946 
in anticipation of a good crop. 

While most of the state has a very short 
crop, Bayfield at the extreme northern tj 
of Wisconsin on Lake Superior, has nm 
of the best crops in its history. This in 
spite of the fact that there was a blizzard 
and six inches of snow the first week in 
June while the apple trees were in bloom.— 
H. J. Rahmlow. Sec'y, Madison, 


on Novem. 
Chippewa 
Sponsored 


TENNESSEE—Among the Tennessee 
fruit growers who have been experimenting 
with Chinese chestnuts as a nut crop to 
replace the vanished American species are 
W. F. Roark of Malesus and H. S. Maxey 
Route 7, Knoxville. Mr. Maxey has 75 
trees planted 10 years ago, and reports a 
good demand for the nuts at his roadside 
market between Knoxville and Oak Ridge. 
The. nuts are larger than those of. the 
\merican chestnut, comparable to it in 
quality, and the trees have a high degree of 
resistance to Chestnut blight. Small plant- 
ings scattered from Bristol to Jackson and 
along the Alabama line show the Chinese 
species to be generally adapted to orchards 
in good soil in sections where the wild chest- 
nut used to grow. The plantings consist 
mainly of seedlings, but there is interest 
in grafted varieties because of their earlier 
productiveness and larger nuts. Two vari- 
eties which are favoréd are Hobson and 
Carr. Two unnamed selections, F. P. 685 
and F. P. 688, are also promising in tests 
conducted by the TVA Tree Crop Unit 
at Norris. 

Plans are underway for the winter meet- 
ing of the State Horticultural Society, 
which will be held at Jackson, probably 
about the middle of January. One of the 
principal subjects up tor discussion is “Use 
of D.D.T. as an Orchard Insecticide.” Mr. . 
W. W. Stanley, Entomologist at the 
Tennessee Experiment Station and others 
will give Tennessee growers the latest in- 
formation on experimental useof D.D.T. on 
codling moth and Oriental fruit moth. It is 
hoped that we can have some of the lead- 
ing small fruit specialists of the country 
to talk on strawberries and cane truits. 
There will also be talks on quick freezing 
as a method of enlarging the market and 
extending the selling season for fruit grown 
in Tennessee.—J..C. McDaniel, State Hort- 


culturist. . 


“Modern Fruit 
Production” 


An accurate textbook on orcharding and fruit cul- 
ture by Or. J.H. Gourley and Freeman S. Howlett. 


Price $6.00 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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AIR BLAST SPRAYER 






= a (Continued from page 33) 
of slower with both rigs and more 
ty of ray was usec. : 
ary of The time factor did not vary as 
‘ much between the two rigs as might 
ri! be expected. The air blast sprayer 
wored plied 50 gallons per minute, 
Y and whereas 35 gallons per minute was 
aan the output by the high pressure rig. 
n the When conditions were ideal, the dif- 
eTsity ference was expressed by the capaci- 
linne- ties of the two rigs. Generally the 
sian difference was not that much. 
titute The effectiveness in controlling 
being pests depended in all cases on uni- 
1946 form coverage. This in turn depend- 
short ed upon weather conditions and the 
N tip skill of the operator. There was no 
, one difference in the effectiveness of a 
mand given material applied with either 
k in rig when rotary agitation was used 
m.— in the tank. Jet agitation was in- 
ferior with most of the insoluble 
tee materials. 
iting The last two points, namely, labor 
DP to and costs, varied considerably be- 
oo tween the two rigs. The air blast 
; 35 sprayer was operated by one man, 
tS a whereas the standard three-man crew 
side was used with the high pressure rig. 
ee There was an actual saving of two 
in men. Moreover, the speed of cover- 
e of age was also slightly greater. Slight- 
ant- ly over two-thirds of the labor was 
enn saved. This also represented the 
ards difference in cost except when addi- 
est- tional materials were required. 
“ Conclusions 
se The air blast sprayer, like most 
and other new developments is, in my 
685 opinion, not ready to replace com- 
ests pletely the present day standard rigs. 
ve It would seem that this type of rig 
net has a definite place in the application 
ety, field. However, in purchasing the 
bly rig, it would he well to study 
be the manufacturer's recommendations 
Mr. and consider the following points. 
ba 1. The air blast sprayer does an 
a effective job of spraying medium 
on sized apple trees, peaches, plums, 
tis @ and cherries. At present it is not 
_ so well adapted for tall trees. par- 
its, ticularly if they are close. It is not 
ing adapted to ground row crops. 
- 2. High pressure guns. must be 
“ie handled efficiently to equal the cov- 


erage obtained with the air blast rig. 

In addition, consistent performance 
7" can be expected since fatigue and 
careless gun operation are not fac- 
tors. 


3. It is primarily a labor saving 













4 outfit. Moreover, this saving of labor 
Will allow an orchardist with a given 

crew to obtain better timing of 
° | Sprays and also do other necessary 
= > Continued on page 36) 
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Actual wear tests on everyday farm work show that rubber 
footwear. wears from the inside out. That’s why, despite 
present conditions, Hood farm footwear is still made with the 
same tough inner construction that has made it famous. That’s 
why Hood farm footwear gives you extra long service. Look 
for Hood rubber footwear the next time you buy. Get longer 
wear and economy. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
a division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 






LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW WHEN YOU BUY THEM 





FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 





“GARD” ELECTRIC FLY TRAPS, HEATERS, FANS 
and Fence Controllers. Dept. X. GARDENHOUR MANU- 
FACTURING, Waynesboro, Pa. 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE NEW APPLE GRADER— 
Capacity 400 bushels per day with polisher, 3 sizing units, 
and roller conveyor. Also Peach Graders. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, Ephrata, Pa. 





FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES. AP- 
ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 





KILL WEEDS WITH FIRE! AEROIL TORCHES DE- 
stroy parasites, split rocks, has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. 
4 gal. Tank, Burner and Hose $20, express collect. SINE 
EQUIPMENT. Fea. Quakertown, Pa. 


GAME FOWL 


WILD GEESE, DUCKS, PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, 

pigeons. Prices Free. JEWELL GAME FARM, Danville, 

{llinois. 
HORSE TRAINING 














“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 13811, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, BLUETICKS. RED- 
bones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, 
Combination Hunters. Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. EL- 
TON BECK, N-52, Herrick, Dlinois. 














MALE ‘HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN WITH CAR WANTED TO CALL ON 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 
capital required. Permanent. Write today. McNESS 
COMPANY, Dept. 654, Freeport, Ulinois, 





WANTED—YOUNG NURSERYMAN. WE OFFER SAL- 
ury and liberal share in profits in 5-year-old nursery. 
Will furnish 5-room home on premises. Modern con- 
veniences, good schools. State training, experience, and 
give references first letter. Don’t answer if you are not 
ambitious and a hard worker. RALEIGH NURSERIES, 
Raleigh, N.C. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


100K! A LIVING FROM YOUR ROADSIDE STAND. 
Literature ten cents. ARCADIA FARMS, Amelia, Ohio. 


LEARN TO PAINT BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, QUICK- 
ly, easily. Also, posters, cartoons, signs. Write today 
for fsee literature. ART BOOK SHOP, Kimmswick 2, 
Missouri. 














CANVAS COVERS, TARPAULINS; PROTECT’ PRO- 
duce, hay, grain and machinery. New, full weight, highest 
test duck, double stitched; water, mildew proof. Rust 
proof grommets, reinforced patches. All sizes. Direct fac- 
tory prices. Immediate shipment. INDUSTRIAL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 108, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 


NO-Naw KEEPS RABBITS AWAY. 31.00 PACKAGE 
for 100 trees. Powder solvent used like varnish, lasts one 
year, (Guaranteed results. ORCHARDVIEW, Box 91, 
Noblesville, Indiana. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BRUNES MARVEL STRAWBERRY. “THE NEW, 
iarge, sweet, everbearer. Folder free. CHAS. BRUNES, 
Originator, Pequot Lakes, Minnesota. 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SMALL TO VERY 
iarge. Half of former prices, while they last. CARPA- 
THIAN NURSERY, Dallas City, Ilinois, 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 
JUNE BUD PEACH. AM NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS 
for Fall delivery. Should have half million peaches 
for commercial and wholesale trade. Write for prices. 
FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY, P.O. Box 34, 
Smithville, Tennessee. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 190 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20¢ each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 
RLAKEMORE STRAWBERRIES— 100 FOR $1.50; BOYS- 
enberries, 10 for $1.50; 25 for $3.00. Fruit trees low as 
30e. Write.for prices. MOUNTAINBURG NURSERY, 


Box 31, Mountainburg, Arkansas. _ = 
NEW PEACH VARIETIES — DIXIGEM, DIXIRED, 
Sunhigh, Halegold, Sullivan Early Elberta and Redhaven. 
Also Nectarines. PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemson, 
South Carolina. 





PEACH AND APPLE TREES AS LOW AS 20c. PEARS, 


plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10¢c. Ever- 
creens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box’ 202, Cleve- 


land, Tennessee. 
HARDY CANADIAN GROWN FRUIT TREES, 
plants, bulbs, seeds. Illustrated catalog free. TOBE’S 
TREERY, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada. 





FOR SALE—BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, 
truit trees seedlings, root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE 
FARM, Woodlawn, j 


Virginia. 





FRUIT FARMS: 380 ACRES; 30 ORCHARD; BEST 
varieties of 700 apple, 350 peach, 150 sweet cherries; elec- 
tricity; splendid 7 room modern house, new kitchen; bank 
barn, outbuildings; stock and tools; Spring lake; farm- 
ing land; timber; main road. Second farm 59 acres; 
best varieties of $10 apple, 1040 peach, and grapes; elec- 
tricity; good 8 room modern house; bank barn, outbuild- 
ings; spring water; good profits and road. Both good 
rn Get full descriptions. BROWN REALTY, Ashland, 
Yhio. 








FOR SALE:--1100 ACRES, 735 IN CULTIVATION, 250 
in bearing apple orchard. 200 acres in peaches, 11 ten- 
ant houses, 4 tractors, packhouse and grading machin- 
ery, -manager’s house, $100.00 an acre. ANOTHER 
TRACT: 500 acres, gopd dwelling house, 5,000 peach 
trees, price $25,000.00. J. R. LOWERY, Salisbury, N.C. 
or M. C, McDONALD, West End, N. ©. 


APPLE ORCHARD 7 MILES FROM TAYLORSVILLE, 
North Carolina, 155 acres, 50 acres in orchard, 1000 
bearing trees, 800 young trees, good buildings, apple 
house, farm equipped with livestock, tractor and other 
machinery, $24,000.00. TAYLORSVILLE REAL ESTATE 
COMPANY, Taylorsville, N.C. 


ORCHARD, UN PERFECT CONDITION, 150 ACRES 
Peaches, 45 acres Apples, 3 acres Strawberries, Paper 
Shell Pecans, 2 sets Improvements, packing shed, plenty 
of good water, close to GOOD MARKET. Illness reason 
for selling. You will have to see this Orchard to appre- 
ciate it. J. E. TIDWELL, 205 Equity Building, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 


PRODUCTIVE, 100 ACRE IRRIGATED FARM, 1A)- 
cated in southwestern Colorado. 50 acres in cultiva- 
tion and 25 acres in orchard, mostly peaches. 10 miles 
from town of Cortez, % mile from nearest school. Inquire 
WM. W. VENCIL, Cortez, Colorado. 


PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 


MUNSEY 
PHOTO FINISHING 

CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND SERVICE THAT 
can’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25¢e with two professional en 
largements CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

YOU WILL AGREE OUR ULTRA-MODERN LUXTONE 
finish the. most beautiful of all. Wide margin, decked, 
plate embossed prints. Only 25c for 8 exp. roll. Finest 
Free Deluxe Enlargement Offer. Send your next roll to 
us for America’s most outstanding prints. MAILBAG 
FILM SERVICE, Box 5440-A, Chicago 80, Mlinois. 





POULTRY MAGAZINE 


YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM WILL LOOK 
simple when you read American Poultry Journal regu 
larly. 500,000 poultrymen do, why not you? 2 years 
0c. 5 vears $1.00. AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 
589 South Clark, Chicago, Dlinois. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH POULTRY. MAGAZINE 
with Experimental Farm explains how. Order today! 
One year 2c; Five years $1.00. POULTRY TRIBUNE, 
Dept. 15, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING—LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, STATE- 
ments, Blotters, Business Cards, Stationery, etc. Prices 
upon request Low prices. Quality work. Write us be- 
fore ordering elsewhere. IMPERIAL PRESS, 
Pa. 


Imperial, 


~ RABBITS 


RAISE CHIN-CHINS, THE BIG 
Rabbit. Big Demand. Smail Investment: 
for Anybody Anywhere. WILLOW FARM, 
ville, Penna. 


MONEY -MAKING 
Ideal. Business 
R32, Sellers 


RUBBER 


RUBBER YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS ARE 
important-—know where to get it when you want it. 
Relts—rubber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, spray 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our Price Sheet and 
Catalog today, BROADWAY RUBBER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SONGWRITERS 

SONG POEMS WANTED. TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 
Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8, 
Mass. : 





_* USED AUTO PARTS. 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmission special- 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439 AZ 
Gunnison, Chicago 25, Illinois. 


WANTED _ a 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
unimproved farm for sale. WM. HOLLY, Baldwin, Wis 
consin. 
WANTED—COMMON BARN PIGEONS. IRA JONES, 
724 Jewell, Danville, Ilinois. 











WATCHES WANTED-—-BROKEN OR USABLE—ALL 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelrv. 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, cigarette lighters, gold 
teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. LOWE’S, Holland 
Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 





CHERRIES 
(Continued from page 13) 


smallest in many years, was taken 
the government as canned ¢ Xf 
None were frozen. All were packed 
in No. 10 cans without sugar, * 


After filling, each can is weighed 
accurately and then conveyed to the 
exhaust box. Here the canned c 
ries are subjected to 156 deote 
for 10 to 12 minutes. After coming 
out of the exhaust box, the cans are 
sealed and sent to the cooker for 12 
minutes at 212 degrees. Coming out 
at about 200 degrees, the cans are 
cooled in a cold water immersion and 
spray. Conveyors then carry the 
cans to the warehouse for storage 
packing, labeling and shipping, - ’ 

Montmorency is the only variety of 
sour cherry grown and processed’ 
the cooperative growers. Of the sweet 
varieties, Schmidt, Nelson, Bing 
Windsor and Black Tartarian are 
grown and processed. 

The market of Cherry “Growers, 
Inc. is extensive, reaching -all over 
the United States. About half of 
the pack goes to Detroit, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, and the remainder finds 
a market in St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
cities of the West and South, 

Cherry Growers, Inc., along with 
other processors, were paying grow- 
ers almost fantastic prices this year 
because of the extremely short crop, 


Most growers were receiving 15 cents - 


a pound as compared to 4 and 5 cents 
per pound normally. There were 
times during the depression years 
when growers received only 1¥% or 2 
cents per pound. This vear’s ‘excep- 
tionally high price has been an in- 
ducement for many people to plant 
cherries in this area, many who know 
little about the business of cherry 
growing. If the new plantings be- 
come extensive enough, they will 
certainly have some effect upon the 
industry in later years. 





AIR BLAST SPRAYER 
(Continued from page 35) 


tasks which occur at the same time. 

4. The rate of ground speed 
should be determined fdr a given 
orchard and the correct amount of 
spray applied while passing a tree. 
This. of course, is necessary for any 
sprayer. 

5. The control of pests depends 
in-so-far as any sprayer is concerned 
upon thorough timing and coverage. 
This type of sprayer will be advan- 
tageous for many situations but will 
not at the present time entirely re 
place the standard high pressure fig. 
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<ag all metal galvanized ‘“‘Havahart"’ traps 

snap traps all hollow for farm and estate 
ae your good dog can't lose a toe in these 
noe and it's easy to return the neighbor's cat 
eon your own loose unhurt. 
This trap works like the old box trap except it 
opens at both ends so the animals can see all the 
‘way through and get 4 feeling of confidence. 
No springs to break. Some have given continu-’ 
ous service for over ten years. 
A trap set continuously near the chicken coop 
will pay for itself very quickly. 

Send for illustrated price list. 
LCOCK MFG. CO., 80 WATER STREET 

OSSINING. N. ¥. Dealers. Wanted 


Seymour Smitx 
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Long handle, 
keen “dual” 
cutting action; 
FULL LENGTH 28 
inches; $4.00. No. 
124—Imported style 
Hand Pruner; full 
length 8 inches; 
$3.00. At your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
900U Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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. into . Book Free. 
A MFG. CO., 1132 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas, 


i you WORRY? 


Why worry and suffer 
any longer if we can help 
you? Try a Brooks Pat- 
ented Air Cushion. This 
marvelous appliance for 
most forms of reducible 
tupture is GUARAN- 
TEED to bring YOU 
heavenly comfort and 
security—day and night 
—at work and at play—or it costs you NOTH- 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, neat-fitting. No 
hard pads or springs. For men, women, and chil- 
dren. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
lot sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order 
» and ‘eee of results. All Correspondence 
fidential. 
Breoks Company, 302 StateSt.,Marshall, Mich. 


JUNE BUD PEACH 


WE STILL HAVE A SURPLUS IN EL- 
BERTA, EARLY -ELBERTA, JUBILEE, 
RED HAVEN, HILEY AND MAYFLOWER. 
ALSO A SIZABLE LINE OF YEAR OLD 
APPLE IN DOUBLE RED AND YELLOW 
DELICIOUS, STAYMAN, RED JUNE, 
TRANSPARENT AND GRIMES. 

We exercise care in keeping our stock true 

to description. 


Write for Prices 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


TEL. 404 



























SMITHVILLE, TENN. 





REMOVABLE TREE GUARD 


Here is a removable tree guard 
that should help solve the rodent prob- 
lems ‘of fruit growers, since rodents 
cannot get underneath it, nor knock 
it over. Made of galvanized hardwood 
cloth that is attached to two metal 
stakes, the tree guard is painted dark 
green for added protection. The guard 
is placed around a fruit tree and the 
upper ends of the two metal stakes 
are fastened together with a locking 
device. The lower ends of the stakes 
are driven into the ground, an im- 
portant feature that holds the tree 
guard in place. 

The guard, which is 18 inches in 
height and 6 inches in diameter, can 
easily be removed in the spring and 
stored flat for future use. These 
guards also can be used as a contin- 
uous chain around ornamental shrub- 
bery or seedbeds. This boon to fruit 
growers and menace to rodents is a 
product of Bushman-Moore, Inc. 





NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
(Continued from page 17) 


borers and immediately became the 
subject of more extensive trials which 
proved beyond doubt its value to the 
peach growers of the nation. 

These early experiments brought 
about improvements upon the applica- 
tion of the crystals. Early workers 
also learned that if the crystals were 
placed too close to the tree, injury 
might result, and that trees under 4 
years of age were usually too tender 
to use the material. ‘These were the 
disadvantages of paradichlorobenzene,\ 
but its advantages were far in the lead 
because thousands of peach trees and 
hundreds of orchards have been saved 
from the axe and brush pile. 


With production being stepped 2 

up to meet unprecedented de- My 

mands, you can again have farm 
appliances and equipment with— 3 
not ‘just gasoline engines’ — but B 
“Briggs & Stratton Air-Cooled 
Engines’. Precision manufacture ; 
and constant advancements in de- 
sign and engineering account for 
the brilliant record of well over ~ 
2% Million of these trouble-free — 
4-cycle gasoline engines during 

» 26 years of continuous production. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


GASOLINE 


ee. 
SO” am ra . _2 


AIR-COOLED POWER 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


| Labor and the Fruit Grower 


CARROLL MILLER is a vigorous 
and fearless exponent of the rights 
of fruit growers. He knows what is 
to the interest of grewers and when 
threats such as the present labor 
agitation and control appear, he gets 
busy as the following message ad- 
dressed to the members: of the Na- 
tional Peach Council shows: 

“Congress specifically exempted 
Agriculture from the wage-and-hour 
provisions of Fair Labor Standards 
Act, for sound reasons touched on 
iater in this letter . 

“The President has just recom- 
mended extension of wage-hour cov- 
erage to include all processing of 
Agricultural commodities. Several 
bills have been introduced to this 
end: Senator Pepper’s S-1349 and 
other bills. Under Senator Pepper’s 
S-1349, job classifications are to be 
established within each industry, and 
pay fixed accordingly. The Admin- 
istrator is given final absolute power 
over wage-fixing and job-classifica- 
tion, as he can disapprove of the 
findings of the industry committee, 
fire them and name another. This 
‘frozen’ job-classification by bureau- 
crats is certainly something new in 
American life. 

“The main pressure is to force 75- 
cent minimum wages on a large sec- 
tion of Agriculture:—for cleaning, 
grading, sizing, packing, storing and 
other handling ; all of which must be 
done before farm produce is sale- 
able; and which today is done best 
and most efficiently in central pack- 
ing houses located*along railroads or 
highways; often done cooperatively. 

“This ‘processing’ is done partly 
by people regularly employed on the 
farms. To put these steps under 
wage-hour requirements means put- 
ting these people for part of the year 
on higher wages/and short hours; 
then returning them to the lower 
wages and longer hours. Real labor 
trouble is the result. 





‘Now here’s another angle :—farm 
food producers have no control over 
the prices they receive. Because it is 
perishable, their produce must be 
sold when it is ready, whether the 
market is 10c per bushel or $4.00. 
Cost of production may be $2.00 per 
bushel. If it sells below that, the 
grower pockets the loss. He has no 
control over his selling price. He 
cannot pass along to the consumer 
any increases in cost of production. 

“Therefore, to force higher pro- 
duction costs on Agriculture is sim- 
ply to,“take it out of the hide’ of the 
farmer-producer. The 75-cent en- 
forced wage minimum, nationally, 
means a huge, sudden jump in his 
production costs. For 30 years, cost 
of production has averaged slowly 
upward for the grower. His returns 
(pay) have not increased proportion- 
ately: for the unchangeable reason 
his produce is perishable and must 
be sold when it is ready for the mar- 
ket, at- the market, whether a dime 
or $4... 

So far, on the whole, farmers have 
managed to partially offset their in- 
creased production costs with pro- 
duction econonties. Whether that 
can continue or not is guesswork . . . 

“Forcing increased costs upon 
Agriculture does not, and will not, 
bring higher prices for farm prod- 
uce—not until too-high production 
costs have finally forced enough 
farmers out of production to bring 
an actual scarcity of food. Do we 
want more food scarcity ? 

“Farm wages follow urban wages, 
up or down. If shop employees get 
75 cents per hour tor 40 hours week- 
ly, nearby farm wages reflect that. . . 

“Further, there is much difference 
between an urban wage dollar and a 
farm wage dollar. An urban wage 
of $6 per day may barely cover sub- 
sistence—food, rent, heat and cloth- 
ing. On the farm, rent is less, food 
costs less, heat and other costs are 
less; so the $6 farm wage may be 
well above the subsistence level. 

“To achieve this farm-wage in- 
crease with less shock and danger, 
isn't it sensible to allow farm wages 
to stabilize themselves under the in- 
fluence of urban wages; rather than 
to force such drastic increases ‘ 
production costs upon the food 
producer, who must absorb them 
whenever supplies are plentiful, as 
they promise to be in the years just 
ahead ? 

“To accomplish this self-stabiliza- 
tion, wage-hour control laws should 
specify definite exemption for the 
preliminary ‘processing’ steps in 
Agriculture which are essential be- 
fore produce is marketable. The 
law so specifies now. The pressure 


at Washington is to remove these ex- 
emptions.”’ 


Mr. G. |. Joe— 


His Next Objective 


WITH THE RAPID RELEASR 
our men from military service, G : 
Joe is thinking seriously of his now 
move. Of one thing he is sure da 
clear—he wants employment secur 
ity, reasonable independence. But in 
this he wants more than just a ‘ob, 
He wants something in which ie is 
willing to put his talents, some kj ; 
of work which he feels can challen 
his abilities and in which he wolkt 
be happy to find his life’s work 
What a problem as he sees it; for he’ 
wants to make a success of his life 
And what a thrilling experience ne 
the oldster as he views the opporty- 
nities of youth. - 

[t is to be expected that practical- 
ly every activity known to our civil. 
zation ‘will have its share of adher- 
ents, depending upon the talents and 


-inclinations of the individual. 


Among the great opportunities 
open to Mr. G. I. is that of education, 
He should think twice before he 
turns it down. Some will turn away 
from it because they chink it ig 4 
slow, laborious task without d definite 
guarantee of the outcome. True, 
there is no royal, easy road to learn 
ing. No one can hand it to another 
on a silver platter. One only knows 
what he knows, regardless of the de- 
grees he may receive. But experi- 
ence will bear out that few invest- 
ments can offer more to those who 
will pay the price in time and effort 
than good trainipg. 

Fruit growing is a highly special- 
ized business but exceedingly attrac- 
tive to anyone who has a flare for it. 
However, advancement in techniques 
has been so rapid that thorough 
training is desirable. The training 
should be both technical and prac- 
tical, for experience, along with col- 
lege training, is essential. The fruit 
industry can well use those who have 
training and a determination to suc- 
ceed. 

Fortunately the American Agrti- 
cultural Colleges are going to offer 
their facilities to men of practically 
all levels of previous schooling to 
learn the art and science of fruit 
erowing. Those who have not com- 
pleted their college work can return 
and finish. Those who have fin- 
ished and wish to take a refresh- 
er course to review certain work will 
find the doors wide open. And for 
those who have completed a high. 
school course, or even for those who 
have not, there will be special 
courses of three months or more de- 
voted largely to practical training. 
Mr. G. I., give it some thought Li 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Gives the Farmer a Helping Hand... 


With a bulldozer a farmer can, in 
days, clear waste land that would 
take weeks by hand. With a tractor 
he can take back-breaking drudgery 
out of farm toil. . 


Riding with him— helping to make 
his versatile mechanical farm helper 
extra strong, sturdy and tireless— is 
his Unseen Friend— NICKEL. 


For it’s Nickel—“unseen” because 
it is combined with other metals to 
make Nickel Alloys—that adds tough- 
ness, resistance to wear, and other 
special properties to important trac- 


\ 


tor parts like motor blocks, transmis- 
sions and shafts. 


In these, and countless other ways, 
Nickel is your Unseen Friend. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
lead-in wire in your electric light 
bulb. . 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of 
Nickel and the Platinum metals... producers of INCU 
Nickel Alleys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 


ty 





..-Your Unseen Friend 


Copyright 1945, 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
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This tractor tire lasts longer, pulls better 


H™ is a tire carefully and scien- 
tifically designed with the aid of 
farmers themselves—designed to give 
full traction, full power, and therefore 
low fuel cost. 

Hundreds of different tread designs 
were tried out and tested by B. F.Good- 
rich engineers in order to learn more 
about traction. The tread design used 
on B.F.Goodrich tractor tires is the 
one design which the engineers found 
best under a// types of working condi- 
tions. Here are some of the reasons why: 

Cleats are arranged in pairs. One is 
long and one is short. They give a 
continuous, overlapping grip on the 
soil. You get full traction, a steady 
pull. Slippage is lessened. Work is 
done faster. 

The best height for the cleats is 
determined to the hundredth of an 


. Paired cleats 


inch. If cleats are too high they are 
apt to bend, reduce traction. They may 
even chip or break off. Low cleats cut 
down on traction. Each cleat in a 
B.F.Goodrich tire is shaped like a 
pyramid, reinforced at the base so it 
won't tear loose. The curve at the 
bottom of the cleats (marked A in 
photo) is carefully determined. Several 
different curves were tried before the 
present one was adopted: 


There are no mud-catching pockets 
in B.F.Goodrich tires. The tread has an 
open center. It’s self-cleaning. Because 
Of this open design, the tire tread is 
flexible. It gives as it rolls. Mud and 
trash drop out. 


All this adds up to extra traction— 
added. bite, grip, and pull to handle 
the hardest jobs with big savings on 
both time and fuel. And now all 
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Soap from pine 
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B.F.Goodrich farm tires are made wit 
a new kind of synthetic rubber. 
rubber is far superior to any oth 


synthetic in tread wear and in resistance 


to cracking and chipping. Soap is us 


1 


in making synthetic rubber. B.F.Good- 


rich discovered how to make a better 
rubber with rosin soap from pine 
stumps. It’s another B. F. Goodrich 
improvement that costs you nothing 
extra. 

For any tractor or implement tire 
need, see the B.F.Goodrich maf next 
time you are in town. The B.F.G%0d 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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B.F. Goodrich 
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